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PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND IMMORTALITY. 
A Reply.* 
By James H. Hyslop. 


Dr. Richard Hodgson, some years ago in a conversation 
with me on this subject, remarked of university men: “If 
we could only get them to attack us our case would be 


*I offered the present article to The University Magazine, a Canadian 
periodical in which Professor Hickson’s paper appeared, but omitted from it 
all that is said about universities from the end of the first to the beginning of 
the third paragraph. I assumed that, having permitted an attack on psychic 
research, the editor would have sufficient sense of humor and of justice to per- 
mit a reply. But Dr. Macphail, without signing his letter, returned the manu- 
script with the statement that he did not like the first three pages, as he did 
not believe the criticism was true. Such a judgment entitles us to suppose that 
he thought Professor Hickson’s article was true, a curious position for a man 
who probably did not know anything whatever about the subject. Assuming, 
however, that he does know something about the question, it is not the usual 
custom for editors to decide so omnisciently what is true, but to concede some- 
thing to their contributors, and especially to admit fair play to their columns. 
Hence I think that the refusal to admit the reply on the ground asserted is 
the best proof that the accusation indicated in my article was true. It may 
be worth mentioning that the suggestion to write the article came from a 
Canadian Professor himself in the University of Toronto who frankly recog- 
nized that university men were generally just what is here maintained on sub- 
jects involving the discovery and the teaching of new truths. As I myself 
had spent twenty years in university work—a fact probably not known by Dr. 
Macphail—I thought that there was some reason for challenging their readi- 
ness to accept truths that disturbed their conservative prejudices. On ques- 
tions that concern no one vitally, or that do not affect religion and politics, they 
are free enough from bias and exhibit a great deal of intelligence and activity. 
But when it comes to missionary work in behalf of the most important truths 
affecting the interests of humanity or the larger interpretations of life and na- 
ture, they are not foremost in discovery or zeal in teaching. I do not dispute 
that they have uses; but so have jails and penitentiaries. I may add that 
there would have been no reason for suggesting this view of them had not my 
critic, an incumbent of a university position, assumed to indict for prejudice 
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won.” This was a perfectly sound view to take of the prob- 
lem and its solution. Psychic research has been like the doc- 
trine of evolution in its warfare with theology. At first evo- 
lution was nonsense, simply absurd. Then it was contrary 
to the Bible. Then next it had nothing to do with religion, 
and, lastly, the Bible always taught it! When men discover 
that a truth is winning they begin to take notice of it. 

For long years university men would not even criticize 
psychic research. It was beneath their dignity, and usually 
they were as silent as sphinxes about God and immortality. 
Agnosticism and materialism identified intelligence with dis- 
belief in such things and salaries were so closely related to 
prudence on these matters that it was not safe to express 
one’s opinions on them. I spent twenty years myself in uni- 
versity life and I quite understand its conditions and limita- 
tions. I never had the freedom necessary to tell the whole 
truth to students. I was myself agnostic and materialistic 


and inferior judgment all who do not agree with him. A sense of humor 
might have saved him this course and have prevented the temptation to show 
why universities are not any more free from this vice than other institutions 
or persons. 

The dominant influence in the founding of many, perhaps nearly all of 
our early colleges, was the needs of the ministry and teaching. The other 
professions soon followed and finally when scientific pursuits became promi- 
nent, they began to recognize other functions. But the early inspiration has 
lost its importance with the advance of scepticism and as their later develop- 
ment has been under the influence of a ‘standard which measures success by 
the number of students that can be attracted to their courses, they have be- 
come caterers instead of discoverers and missionaries of new truths. In other 
words, their primary function is teaching what others have discovered. They 
are not the leaders in progress, but the followers of it. The necessity of keep- 
ing their constituencies satisfied instead of directing their thinking in the 
channels of progress has kept them from being foremost in the recognition 
and promulgation of new truths. They desire no friction with those who will 
not advance as fast as they might and are not free to antagonize ignorance 
and prejudice on religion and politics or subjects affecting them seriously. If 
the administrative powers of universities in the universities could once divest 
themselves of the standard by which they measure success, namely, the number 
of students attracted to their courses, they would be in a better position to re- 
move the justice of the accusation against them that they are not the leaders 
of public opinion. I do not question the desire on the part of many incumbents 
of chairs to engage vigorously in the work of progress, but the administrative 
agencies keep a restraining hand on freedom of speech, even tho this is not 
avowed and is surreptitiously applied. I felt it in the whole twenty years of 
my experience and so have many of my friends, so that the position here main- 
tained is not to be disputed, except in relation to matters which have no im- 

rtance but the culture and pleasure of those who are not leading the world 
in the larger issues. 
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and while I discussed the problems associated with the issues 
mentioned I had to respect the power of the officials in what 
I said and could never speak as fully as the truth required. 
During this twenty vears of work I do not recall a single ar- 
ticle in any philosophic review or similar periodical on the 
immortality of the soul until psychic research began to make 
itself felt. The materialistic domination of thought was so 
strong as to make it disreputable to assume any other point of 
view. ‘The university did not dare offend the religious mind 
and its conceptions of intelligence did not allow it to defend 
religion in any but the vaguest manner. All this gave the 
setting to university attitudes on psychic research and the 
subject was treated with contempt for a long time. It was 
not deemed worthy of even a passing notice. The authorities 
who should have been the world’s leaders were either sulking 
in their tents or enjoying their salaries and social position 
while the outside public was doing its own thinking and grad- 
ually acquiring power to arouse even university lethargy and 
inertia to some act of self-preservation. Hence we now be- 
gin to see the attack which Dr. Hodgson longed for, and we 
may be sure that the same oracles, when the case has been 
won, will now come forth with the claim that they always 
told you so. 

I am stating a condition, not a theory. I am not here 
implying any undue criticism of universities. I recognize 
the difficulties in their situation. But the public should not 
be fooled by the assumpton that universities are the great 
leaders of human opinion. They never have been. They 
are always conservative bodies teaching what others have 
discovered, and as often opposing with all their might any 
and all innovations that disturb their fine settled comforts. 
It is worth remembering that no great philosophy or scien- 
tific truth of cosmic character against popular prejudice or 
tradition ever originated in a university. Copernican astron- 
omy, Newtonian gravitation, and Darwinian evolution all 
originated and won their victories outside the universities and 
against the opposition of such institutions. For the great 
philosophic systems we have, on the Continent Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Schopenhaur, and in England Locke, 
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Berkeley, Hume, John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer, all 
outside the universities. In the universities we have Kant 
and Hegel as their only representatives in the production of 
a system. But they have met the fate of obscurantism. They 
played the double game of trying to placate sceptic and or- 
thodox in the same breath, and no one today can tell what 
their doctrines meant. Scarcely any two men agree as to 
what their philosophy is. They serve the good purpose of 
enabling young men to take their degrees in philosophy, but 
nothing more. The universities did not permit sufficient 
freedom of thought to produce an intelligible philosophy. 
The atmosphere is one of respectability, not of truth inde- 
pendent of respectability. The pressure of the organization 
with its financial interests operates as a very strong incentive 
to cautiousness both in convictions and the expression of 
them when once obtained, and especially if those convictions 
are adverse to the interests of the institution and of the indi- 
vidual whose position is at stake. On all subjects about 
which the public cares nothing or does not see the import or 
tendency of there is perfect freedom and perhaps more ex- 
emption from prejudice in the formation of opinions. But on 
any subject affecting the general beliefs of the community 
there is either no proper freedom at all or there is complete 
indifference to the great questions involved. The prejudices 
of such institutions are all on the side of the personal interests 
of those who are incumbents of its favors. You cannot ex- 
pect any missionary spirit in such bodies. Invested interests 
are involved, interests far stronger than those of property, 
and the one that is especially so is social position, to say 
nothing of one’s bare living. 

I have introduced the subject in this way because the 
writer, Prof. Hickson, whom I am considering in reference to 
the article in 7he University Magazine over his name, tries to 
strengthen his claims by accusing believers in spiritism of 
prejudice and unfitness to judge their facts, as if a university 
professor had no prejudices! The subject of prejudice should 
not be raised in this problem. The issue should be discussed 
only on the basis of the facts. But when a man begins accus- 
ing all who do not accept his views of the subject with emo- 
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tional prejudices it is time to examine his own environment 
and to ascertain whether he himself does not live in a glass 
house. The social standing and personal interests of univer- 
sity professors are associated with as many emotional consid- 
erations as any belief in a future life and are usually so strong 
as to even displace an interest in the latter, when a choice has 
to be made between telling the truth about one’s real convic- 
tions and losing a well-feathered nest. In fact the bias that is 
deliberately formed to protect a system of thought and action 
that has nothing in its favor but tradition is the worst kind of 
bias. There is always hope that the prejudices of the multi- 
tude can be modified, but the pride of intellect and station is 
far more obstinate against the truth than any of the emotional 
instincts against which Mr. Hickson inveighs. One of the 
most curious illusions of modern times is the assumption that 
the sceptical and critical mind is without bias. The negative 
side of any problem is quite as exposed to objectionable prej- 
udices as the affirmative, and any other view only exposes the 
critic to the charge of psychological ignorance. That is the 
reason that the question of prejudice should be omitted from 
the discussion and the facts examined and weighed. But any 
man who goes about accusing only his opponents of prejudice 
either has no sense of humor or he is absolutely ignorant of 
what prejudice is. ' 

This tendency to regard the believer as biassed and the 
disbeliever as unbiassed has a curious psychological source. 
It is assumed that the believer is personally interested in the 
conclusion he holds, that is, wants or desires the conclusion 
and therefore subordinates his intellect to that desire. That 
of course is a prejudice or bias that is censurable, or at least 
undesirable. The obverse side of this assumption is that the 
sceptic is equally interested personally in the same conclu- 
sion, but has sufficient control of his intellect and will not 
permit the formation of his convictions merely on the basis 
of desire. This control of the intellect is certainly a desirable 
status of mind. But if we assume that this supposition repre- 
sents the actual condition of critics generally we are much 
mistaken. The sceptic in this problem of a future life is al- 
ways availing himself of this assumption that his personal in- 
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terests are the same as the believer in order to imply that he 
is unbiassed, but he is very careful not to tell you what his 
personal interests actually are. Many a man is personally 
interested in the denial of certain truths and has therefore as 
much bias on the negative side of a problem as any one can 
have on the affirmative. This is so true that it is said of 
Hume that he remarked that, if men had any personal interest 
at stake, they would dispute mathematical truths. It was only 
the exemption of mathematical truths from human personal 
interests that emancipated them from association with preju- 
dices. Until we know just what personal interests the sceptic 
actually does have we cannot exempt him from the suspicion 
of prejudice or bias. I do not admit that he has any special 
qualification for dealing with this subject, until he lays bare 
his personal life and interests. In fact, the sceptic has only 
a secondary importance in the world. It is belief that is the 
one thing to make progress possible. The sceptic is a de- 
stroyer, not a constructive person. He is quite as much ex- 
posed to bias against any given truth as a believer can be for 
it, and there is no more damnable prejudice in the world than 
this kind. Hardly less condemnable is the subterfuge of 
allowing us to believe that you are equally interested with 
the believer when, so far as the world knows, you do not care 
a penny for the believer’s view. In such a case you are not 
qualified to pass judgment on the problem at all apart from 
your bias of indifference, to say nothing of the bias of antag- 
onism which so often marks controversy. 

Scepticism has its function, a very important one in the 
economy of life, that is not less useful than belief. But it is 
not a substitute for belief. Since the rise of science and the 
conflict of thought it has become a sort of standard of intelli- 
gence. But in fact it is nothing of the kind. Doubt is more 
nearly allied to ignorance than to knowledge. The incum- 
bent of it may in fact have more and worse prejudices on this 
very account than the believer, especially if the public as- 
sumes, as it does, that scepticism is a mark of intelligence. 
No doubt, the layman is often exposed to weaknesses in the 
formation of his beliefs and attention may always be called 
to this fact as a warning against hasty belief. But writers 
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should be careful not to imply that all persons are equally 
exposed. If he accuses his peers of bias and of being de- 
ceived, he must make himself responsible for this by produc- 
ing the evidence. 

It is just at this point that Mr. Hickson shows a curious 
bias. He assumes to discredit such men as Sir William 
Crookes and Professor Sidgwick and to quote authoritatively 
men like Mr. Podmore, but is humorously unconscious of the 
fact that he is impeaching only those who do not agree with 
him and exalting those who do, and exalting a man who has 
no claims whatever to scientific and philosophic knowledge of 
any problem in this universe. Mr. Podmore has great merits 
as a critic of a certain kind, but I think Mr. Podmore would 
laugh himself at the assumption that he is any authority on 
the problem of a future life. As to Sir William Crookes and 
Professor Sidgwick being “ egregiously deceived by common 
bunglers ” what evidence has Mr. Hickson of this? He has 
not one iota of evidence that Sir William Crookes was de- 
ceived in his experience many years ago. It is only his belief 
that he was deceived and there is today no evidence what- 
ever that any “common bungler” deceived him. Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes may have been deceived. I am myself not at 
all satisfied that his phenomena were what he alleges they 
were and I am not satisfied that he was not deceived. But I 
have no evidence whatever that he was, and if I make the as- 
sertion that he was I must hold myself responsible for evi- 
dence to that effect. Mr. Hickson produces none but his 
ipse dixit. Nor does the resemblance to the well known 
common fraud in his reported facts prove the accusation, be- 
cause Sir William Crookes took that matter fully into con- 
sideration and he is the only judge of the case. He was be- 
sides careful to make no other claim scientifically than that 
his results demanded further investigation. That was all he 
asked of the body of men before whom he presented his phe- 
nomena. Almost the same may be said of Professor Sidg- 
wick and Sir Oliver Lodge. The author under review cannot 
present any evidence but irresponsible gossip that these men 
were deceived. If he will read the published records he will 
find that, in the case which he evidently has in mind, Prof. 
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Sidgwick was actually not deceived and stated his conclusion 
provisionally. 

But I do not care to defend these men against the charge 
of deception. What I want to do is to demand evidence 
for such grave accusations and to insist that you are not 
going to win your case by impeaching these men and exalting 
Mr. Podmore! You are only betraying the bias which you 
are reproaching in others. 

Another curious thing to remark in this sort of discussion 
is this. University men who have never gone out of their 
way to study cases of abnormal and supernormal psychology 
at first hand, but who only read books about them, set up for 
oracles on their problems. Not long since a teacher of psy- 
chology undertook to criticize Pierre Janet for his views 
about the mental action of hysterics, and all that Dr. Morton 
Prince had to do was to suggest that, if this teacher would 
only take the trouble to personally investigate some hysterics, 
he might understand Janet. I apply the same maxim here 
to university men. They must not expect to be authorities 
on questions about which they only read the work of others. 
If they will set about a long and careful personal investiga- 
tion into actual cases of telepathy, clairvoyance and medium- 
istic phenomena their judgments will be entitled to respect. 
But reading books and accusing those who have investigated 
of bias and of having been deceived and exempting men who 
have not studied them experimentally at all is a strange be- 
trayal of both ignorance and prejudice. No one is entitled to 
the slightest respect for his opinion on this question until he 
has had much personal experience with actual cases and has 
experimented for years. Nearly all the critics of this prob- 
lem have carefully avoided personal, systematic and pro- 
longed investigation of actual phenomena and yet essay to 
pass judgment upon those who do! Where the bias lies in 
such instances is clear to the man of real science. 

But I waive all such considerations except as a vantage 
ground in the discussion of Professor Hickson’s views and as 
a reminder that the very basis of his contention applies as 
much against himself as against those who do not agree with 
his views. I do not complain, however, of any serious un- 
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fairness on his part. The article under review is of good 
temper and is perhaps all that is desirable in respect of intelli- 
gent appreciation and recognition of the rights of the prob- 
lem. There is no quarrel with the writer's intended spirit or 
manner. So appreciative is this that I am loth even to take 
up the cudgels on the other side for the fear that I may be ac- 
cusable of a prejudice in favor of the theory which he criti- 
cizes without rejecting. The paper will do the cause scarcely 
less service than a defence of it, not because of its weakness 
or of its animus, but because of the intelligent perception of 
the crucial issues to be considered in it. The only excuse for 
critical animadversion at all regarding it is the exposure of 
the public to misunderstanding in regard to points that Pro- 
fessor Hickson himself would admit to intelligent debate. 
There can be no question that extraordinary precautions 
should be held in this subject and we require to be on our 
guard against emotional influences and deception in such in- 
vestigations. But psychic researchers are not the only per- 
sons to be warned against danger and illusion. ‘Those who 
do not make long personal investigation into facts at first 
hand are equally to be warned against the illusions which 
Bacon discusses. Hence without reproaching the writer with 
any desire to be unfair I would only take up certain positions 
for review to exhibit just where it seems to me the truth lies, 
or where certain assumptions exist to prevent insight into the 
real facts. 

Professor Hickson recognizes, at least as a tendency, the 
situation in metaphysics. I quite agree with his attitude on 
that matter. There are arguments for a future life that have 
their weight in metaphysics, but I think Professor Hickson 
has failed to remark for the reader—I am not here imputing 
a fault—that there are two interesting reasons for the failure 
of metaphysics to obtain authority in the matter. The first 
is this. Metaphysics thrive best in an age of aristocracy or 
strong government so far as their authority is concerned. 
The grounds on which its truths can be appreciated are best 
understood by the intellectual few and as long as that class 
enjoys respect for its authority its opinions will carry weight 
beyond argument or logic. But we are living in a democratic 
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civilization in which the standards of an aristocracy do not 
apply so effectively. The metaphysics which prevails in a 
democracy is one which is intelligible to the largest number, 
and that which had ruled an aristocracy must fight for re- 
spect. The second reason is the fact that most metaphysical 
arguments rest on assumptions which are either as yet un- 
proved or are merely inductive hypotheses which are liable 
to revision and modification. The age has come to respect 
the experimental and observational methods of science as 
against the a priori methods of the traditional metaphysics. 
All the tendencies of modern thought are for the jurisdiction 
of fact as against that of speculation, and whatever merits 
metaphysics may have they are closely associated with the 
objectionable assumptions of mediaeval methods and have 
still to vindicate their importance and usefulness to the scien- 
tific mind. Metaphysical methods have great use in peda- 
gogy, but not so much in investigation. They are excellent 
vehicles for conveying conviction to those who have not had 
first hand experience with fact, but they are no substitute for 
experience, and the modern scientific principle exalts personal 
experience as the best, if not the only, criterion of truth. 
Science, too, has the advantage of appealing to universally 
recognized standards of belief as against the oligarchic stand- 
ards of authority. But whatever the value of metaphysics 
and whatever force its conclusions may have to those who are 
familiar with its problems, it does not today hold the power 
it once possessed, and we are thrown upon scientific method 
of the solution of problems that even Kant regarded as in- 
soluble by philosophic method, except as he conceded to prac- 
tical reason what speculative reason could not sustain. One 
might be pardoned, also, in passing, the remark that Kant 
was seriously impressed by the scientific side of this question 
of immortality. His Dreams of a Ghost-seer is an evidence of 
his appreciation of the method for determining-the issue, even 
tho he did not accept the conclusion as defensible. It is the 
confidence, or at least the hope and expectation, in the char- 
acter of scientific method that makes it necessary to try its 
efficiency in the settlement of this problem, and if it fails 
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equally with metaphysics, then we have ground for continued 
agnosticism. 

Now I shall take up some fundamental assumptions on 
which the force of Professor Hickson’s criticism of the evi- 
dence for spiritism rests. The first one is his statement that 
“we know of mental phenomena only in connection with 
bodily structure and changes.” Later in the discussion he 
speaks of the organism “ conditioning”’ mental phenomena 
and not merely as accompanying them. What he means is 
that the relation between mental phenomena and bodily func- 
tions is such that the presumption is against the possibility 
of survival without this accompaniment. 

Now I am not going to shirk this issue. I have myself 
presented it over and over again. But there is a whole fas- 
ciculus of illusions and fallacies lurking in proximity to 
the writer’s statement, tho no special objection can be made 
to his form of expression. I mean that his intended view is 
undoubtedly true, barring the alleged facts of psychic re- 
search. ‘This is that our normal knowledge of the connection 
between organism and consciousness is that they are always 
so associated. But there is an ambiguity in the actual state- 
ment which either creates a false impression in its meaning 
or leaves the reader exposed to fallacies which need to be 
kept in mind when determining the actual limits of our knowl- 
edge in formulating such a maxim. ‘There are three very dif- 
ferent statements of facts in this matter differing very slightly 
in their expression. (1) ‘“ We know mental phenomena in 
connection with bodily structure and changes.” (2) “We 
only know mental phenomena in connection with bodily 
structure and changes.” (3) “ Weknow mental phenomena 
only in connection with bodily structure and changes.” I say 
nothing here of the equivocal import of the term “know.” 
That is, in fact, one of the most important equivocal terms in 
all modern controversy. But I waive that advantage in the 
case to remark that the first of these propositions is undoubt- 
edly true and I think no one would question it. But the sec- 
ond and the third are debatable as implying something else 
which may not be true at all. If the last proposition implies, 
as it would to many readers, that we know mental phenomena 
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are not conditioned by anything else than bodily structure and 
changes it is absolutely false. We do not “know” any such 
negative. What Professor Hickson means is readily admis- 
sible, but his statements while obtaining the advantage of a 
certain indisputable truth also carries the impression that the 
implied statement is also true which it is not. What the evi- 
dence at hand implies is another thing, but this involves a 
more elastic conception of “ knowledge” than is usually as- 
sumed in the discussion. 

It is no doubt an assumption of modern science and phil- 
osophy that consciousness is conditioned by bodily structure 
and this assumption has become so strong with most writers 
on psychology and physiology that they forget the limitations 
under which the doctrine was admitted, and they seem equally 
to forget the great modification which the assumption has 
undergone as a consequence of recent experiment and contro- 
versy. An inductive and empirical generalization is mistaken 
for a proved fact and further analysis is showing that the 
‘truth in the matter is a very limited one. 

I can make this issue very clear by making my own state- 
ment and asking that it be threshed out in discussion. I af- 
firm that there is not one iota of proof that the existence of conscious- 
ness depends on bodily structure. ‘This will seem a bold and haz- 
ardous assertion to make apparently in face of all modern psy- 
chology and physiology. But I must remind the reader that 
it is a technical statement. I have chosen each word with 
certain definite conceptions of its meaning. I shall, therefore, 
first remark that the statement does not contradict what I 
take to be Professor Hickson’s intended meaning in his state- 
ment. The important technical terms in my own statement 
are proof and conditioned or depends. Perhaps also the term 
consciousness requires to be technically defined. I do not deny 
that there is evidence that consciousness and bodily structure 
are connected, nor that in normal knowledge they are always 
connected. I am merely calling attention to two very differ- 
ent propositions, one of which may be indisputably true and 
the other as indisputably false, propositions also which are 
either taken as identical or as implying each other. I agree 
that there is evidence of not only a connection but also of a 
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causal connection between consciousness and the organism, 
but I deny that there is what we understand by “ proof” in 
the sense of absolute demonstration that consciousness 
depends on bodily structure, and much less that it depends on 
such alone. I shall concede frankly that in all normal experi- 
ence and also in what is usually known as abnormal psychol- 
ogy and physiology the facts show a uniform connection of 
consciousness with organism and, eschewing the phenomena 
of psychic research, there is no evidence of anything else. 
But this is purely tentative evidence. It is only a generaliza- 
tion of fact as far as it goes. It is only the principle of simple 
enumeration and does not attest any necessary connection 
whatever. The principle is only that of the uniformity of 
coexistence and sequence which is never a final proof of 
causal nexus. I concede still farther that, in the absence of 
additional “ proof” that this would suffice to justify the belief 
in a causal nexus. If we have no other facts than this coex- 
istence and sequence the only rational thing to believe would 
be that of dependence of the mental on the physical. But we 
must not forget that an empirical generalization of experi- 
ence, when it depends only on the Method of Agreement for 
its evidence, represents only an hypothesis and is not demon- 
strative proof as long as there are any such complications as 
exist in the phenomena of consciousness. The only final 
proof must come from the application of the Method of Dif- 
ference or Isolation. If we did not have actually to reckon 
in physical science with an indeterminate system of super- 
sensible realities and if normal sensory experience with its 
limitations were the sole source of knowledge we might feel 
that the case was settled in favor of the causal nexus. But 
the fact is that we are so ignorant of what all the possibilities 
are with the supersensible world of atoms, ions and electrons, 
ether, and radio-active substances that we must allow for sus- 
pended judgment. The mere uniformity of coexistence and 
sequence is only another expression for the Method of Agree- 
ment and this method is not regarded as one of absolute 
“proof” in science. In the absence of anything else or of 
any other method, it determines the limits of rational hypoth- 
esis. But unless the Method of Difference is applicable to 
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the case it has no final decision of belief. It only decides the 
line of least resistance in conviction, and leaves open the dis- 
covery of facts which will limit and modify explanations. 

Now when it comes to the concrete case of the relation be- 
tween consciousness and the organism I conceded that nor- 
mal knowledge favors, even if it does not prove, the causal 
nexus between mind and matter. But as pathology revolu- 
tionized normal physiology so psychopathology may revolu- 
tionize normal psychology in its conclusions. We simply 
know that psychology has not invoked abnormal phenomena 
in their broadest sense to settle its problems. The Method of 
Agreement applies only to normal phenomena and the re- 
sidual field is neglected. If consciousness itself were a sen- 
sible fact the case might be quite different, but right within 
the field of psychology itself and within the normal the con- 
sciousness of living persons is as supersensible a fact as are 
atoms and other occult physical forces. Hence the uniform- 
ity of sequence and coexistence between the physical and 
mental is not a reversible one. That is, we have no means 
whatever for determining the absence of consciousness in the uni- 
verse. All that we can do is to observe the absence of its 
physical expression, that is, of the evidence for its existence. 
But the lack of evidence for it is not evidence against its pos- 
sibility, and as long as this is the fact, the empirical generali- 
zation about their connection is merely one of fact and not 
of necessity. 

Now it will be better understood why I affirm that there 
is no proof that the existence of consciousness depends on 
bodily structure and changes if I explain myself a little more 
fully. I shall concede that the physical manifestation of its ex- 
istence is so conditioned, but I do not admit that its existence 
is so conditioned. The whole force of Professor Hickson’s 
argument depends on the opposite contention, but the phe- 
nomena of paralysis, catalepsy and aphasia show beyond any 
dispute that the usual indices of the presence of conscious- 
ness may be absent and yet consciousness may actually be 
existent as attested by other physical signs. Nay, there may 
be cases where no physical signs at the time exist and we as- 
certain only by the recovery of the normal state and the mem- 
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ory of the subject that consciousness was really present when 
there was absolutely no contemporary evidence of the fact. 
I concede that this does not prove that consciousness can ex- 
ist apart from all physical conditions. I am not urging this 
view. But Iam showing that the usual standards of evidence 
are not proof of the limitations of the case. Our normal and 
sensory experience, in other words the physical manifesta- 
tions and evidences of the existence of consciousness, may be 
wholly absent and yet it may exist, not merely as an abstract 
possibility based upon obstinacy and ignorance, but upon ac- 
tual observation of abnormal and residual phenomena and in- 
ference. Consciousness is not motor phenomena, tho these 
may be the evidence of its existence. That evidence may be 
wholly wanting and yet the consciousness exist, and with the 
evidence in certain cases that it has existed, tho no physical 
evidence of the fact existed at the time, such as we have in- 
dicates clearly enough where the possibilities lie. 

Even in the later experiments and conclusions of physiol- 
ogy there is a growing tendency to regard the brain or organ- 
ism as merely a medium for the expression of mental energy, 
rather than as the basis of its occurrence. Some of the lead- 
ing students of the problem frankly announce this view as the 
necessary consequence of recent investigation. This is a 
complete abandonment of the contention of the author under 
review. If the organism is the medium for motor or physical 
expression it is not the condition of consciousness. 

I am not urging such a view as proved, but only as some- 
thing which makes Professor Hickson’s assumption less as- 
sured than his argument requires it to be. Inductively and 
‘within the limits of normal phenomena there is undoubtedly 
sufficient evidence to justify the working hypothesis of ma- 
terial conditions for consciousness, and if we do not tolerate 
the phenomena of psychic research it will be the only one that 
can rationally be maintained. But it cannot be held with any 
more tenacity than the facts require. New facts may require 
us to modify it and that is all that the psychic researcher ex- 
pects or demands. But with the author’s assumption about 
the conditions of consciotsness discredited, as a fixed limita- 
tion to the admission of facts, it will be only a question of evi- 
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dence to show that survival is a probability or a fact and thus 
that, whatever the relation of the bodily structure to the 
physical manifestations of consciousness, the existence of con- 
sciousness is not proved to be conditioned by the organism. 
That desirable quaesitum has still to be proved and, until it is 
proved, the possibility is open to survival and such evidence 
as has accumulated in relation to the claim is entitled to much 
more serious consideration than the present or any other 
writer like him has admitted. If the author admitted that a 
spiritistic theory was rationally possible, his criticisms would 
have more value. But he speaks and writes as if it was es- 
sentially absurd and as if it did not explain anything. He 
however, offers no clear alternative. While he recognizes 
telepathy as an alternative he thinks it is not the only one. 
He rejects this disjunction, that is the necessity of choosing 
between telepathy and spirits for the interpretation, and 
thinks we may suspend our judgments until some later dis- 
covery. 

I shall now come to specific points which I think are sub- 
ject to serious objection. I have thus far dealt with the most 
general principles of the problem within the pale of scientific 
method and philosophic doctrine. I have endeavored to 
show that the very premises and assumptions of the writer 
are not so well assured as he would have us believe. But let 
me concede that they are. Let me give him the advantage of 
sun and wind in the controversy. I shall still contend that his 
secondary positions are either evasive or contradictory. 

The first of his special points to be noticed is what he says 
about “ materialism ” in connection with the essay of Mr. F. 
H. Bradley. He says that there is nothing in the premises of 
the spiritist that is incompatible with the most thorough- 
going materialism. This will be true or false according to 
your conception of “ materialism.” In the sense in which he 
is using the term “ materialism ” this is not only true, but no 
spiritist whatever would dispute it. Many of them even as- 
sert it as an actual condition of their view. I neither admit 
nor deny the claim. Ido not care a penny whether it be true 
or false. But the author is after all equivocating in the case. 
The materialism which the spiritist usually opposes is that 
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which conceives “ matter” as a sensory reality and so thinks 
of consciousness as a functional resultant of a composite or- 
ganism to perish as all functions of such bodies. But he does 
not object in the least to the doctrine that consciousness, if it 
survives, must be conditioned by some kind of “ matter.” He 
only insists that this “ matter” is not the same form or kind 
as that which he has usually denominated by the term. He 
will not stickle for a word. He is discussing certain well 
known facts and their implications. He will make a present 
to Professor Hickson of his terms and simply ask him 
whether he stands by the conception of “ materialism ” which 
makes survival impossible. If he accepts the traditional 
conception, he cannot admit the possibility of survival either 
on metaphysical or scientific grounds. If he desires to talk 
about “ materialism ” in the refined sense, he must remember 
that the very consistency of it with spiritism which he urges 
deprives him of all right to object to it and obligates him to 
frankly admit that consciousness is not a function of the bod- 
ily organism, the contrary being the apparent doctrine which 
his earlier statement had treated as true. 

In further animadversions on Professor Hickson’s restric- 
tions I shall not hold myself responsible for the views ad- 
vanced by Mr. Myers. I shall reply only to views of my own 
which have been the subject of consideration. I do not agree 
with all that Mr. Myers defended, even tho further investiga- 
tion may bring me to it. I desire here only proper under- 
standing of what my own discussions had presented. The 
first thing to be noticed is the fact that Professor Hickson 
admits that there is no use to talk about survival after death 
unless we have facts to prove personal identity. This the 
psychic researchers have always said, but Professor Hickson 
does not speak as if they had done so. He is willing for the 
reader to believe that this condition is the discovery of himself 
and the sceptic. But he denies that we have any evidence of 
personal identity. He is certainly entitled to that view of the 
facts, if he wishes to maintain it. Whether certain facts are 
evidence or not for anything is largely a matter of taste or in- 
dividual judgment. But he cannot get off so easily with his 
recognized attempt to explain the facts by telepathy. If the 
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facts obtained in the Piper and similar cases do not prove per- 
sonal identity there is no reason whatever to resort to tele- 
pathy as an explanation. You have to admit that they do 
point definitely to the persons indicated by them to get any 
legitimate reason for tolerating telepathy at all. We have 
just four hypotheses to explain such facts. They are chance 
coincidence, conscious fraud, telepathy and spirits. Now it 
was simply because chance coincidence and conscious fraud 
were effectually excluded that the explanations were limited 
to telepathy and spirits, and both of these assumed the exist- 
ence of supernormal facts pointing to the personal identity of 
certain deceased persons. Unless they do point to such it is 
absurd to tolerate telepathy. You must return to the simpler 
and more natural hypotheses. Pointing to the identity of 
certain individuals and this in a supernormal manner does not 
carry with it, perhaps, final proof of the existence of spirits, 
but it does show intelligence not explicable by fraud or 
chance, and hence in order to invoke telepathy at all you have 
to admit frankly that the facts do satisfy the conditions of evi- 
dence for personal identity. If you are going to deny that 
there is evidence of personal identity you must not invoke 
telepathy. 

But if you assume that telepathy is applicable at all how 
do you account for those features in the phenomena to which 
you object on the spiritistic hypothesis. Professor Hickson 
evades this issue. But in fact you have exactly the same 
questions with one theory as with the other, and with his as- 
sumption of the larger telepathy or telemnesia he has no ex- 
cuse whatever for the limitations of the phenomena. Trrivial- 
ity, confusion and twaddle are absolutely inexcusable on this 
tremendous capacity. They are perfectly intelligible on the 
spiritistic hypothesis, as that has some clear limitations, 
which Professor Hickson himself has to admit. 

Professor Hickson does not like the ad hoc hypotheses 
which Dr. Hodgson and I have advanced to explain the pecu- 
liar limitations of the phenomena. He thinks them suspi- 
cious as fictions to escape a difficulty. He thinks we do not 
adduce evidence in support of them and denies the analogy of 
our method of judging abnormal minds in the living. I have 
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only to say of this that, if we cannot judge of the phenomena 
on this analogy the writer cannot apply the hypothesis of sec- 
ondary personality to explain any of the non-evidential facts. 
We judge any case to be secondary personality solely on this 
standard, the same standard by which we suppose a man to 
be a crank or insane. Deny this, and you have no evidential 
standard for subliminal impersonations. You come back to 
conscious fraud which the author never once assumes or ad- 
mits. How do you know, for instance, that the Ansel Bourne 
and Sally Beauchamp cases are those of secondary personali- 
ties? Has Professor Hickson investigated them personally? 
Not at all. He has read books about them and he adjudges 
their character solely in the same way that he would represent 
the character of Hamlet, and if he does not he cannot for one 
moment talk of secondary personality in them. 

Again he insinuates that no evidence is adduced for the 
abnormal condition of the communicator. This is not true. 
It is much to be feared that, after what the author has said 
about secondary personality and the analogy which I used, 
he does not know what evidence is. I did give evidence in- 
dependently of the main theory, and I did so at great length. 
I expect to do this at much greater length in a future report. 
But both in my Report on the Piper case and the book which 
he quotes I gave this evidence very fully and did not rely, as 
Professor Hickson insinuates I did, upon the statements of 
“communicators” for this view. He may not regard my 
evidence as satisfactory. I could not criticize him for that. 
But he has no right to insinuate or assert that evidence was 
not given, but that it was a fiction and a prejudice. ‘That is 
an evasion that is unworthy, but I find quite characteristic, of 
academic men. 

What Professor Hickson, and apparently all our critics as- 
sume, is that the perplexities in the case do not apply to the 
hypotheses that they favor. They are guilty of two inexcus- 
able illusions at this point. The first is that all the perplexi- 
ties which they mention are objections to the spiritistic the- 
ory, and the second one is that they are not equally fatal to 
the telepathic. They are not objections to the spiritistic doc- 
trine, but simply perplexities im it requiring subsidiary hy- 
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potheses to explain them. ‘The spiritistic theory does not in 
the least depend on the features which determine these per- 
plexities, but on the selective unity of the supernormal facts 
and the triviality and confusion come in, not as objections to 
the theory—for we have nothing to do with the character of 
spirits in the case—but as additional problems for considera- 
tion. This will be just as true of the telepathic theory. You 
cannot talk about telepathy unless you admit that the facts 
support it and when you advance it to explain the admittedly 
supernormal phenomena you have the same triviality and 
confusion to explain and your ad hoc hypotheses have to be 
determined in the same way that you justify the assumption 
of secondary personality. But it is convenient for Professor 
Hickson to evade that, perhaps with the hope that the reader 
will not discover it, and if he has a sceptical bias he will not 
make the discovery. 

There is an allusion to certain features of the alleged com- 
munications which represents almost a universal tendency of 
critics. It is that the spirits do not tell us what we should 
expect them to say. Professor Hickson says: “ What we 
might expect the spirits to communicate owing to their spe- 
cial attainments and qualifications is left unsaid.” Then he 
goes on to indicate the disparity between George Pelham’s 
intelligence when living and the “ twaddle ” which he is said 
to have communicated through Mrs. Piper. Now I have 
simply to reply to the first of these statements that it is not 
true. Professor Hickson is absolutely ignorant of what has 
been said by them. If he had said no material of the kind had 
been published he might have escaped criticism. But very 
much has been said which has not been published. We can- 
not for one moment attach any weight, in the present stage 
of the investigation, to the kind of communications which 
Professor Hickson and others of the kind expect, and it is 
astonishing to see a man claiming any intelligence whatever 
in this problem making such a statement or assumption. The 
psychiatrist, and Professor Hickson himself, would be quick 
to assign us to bedlam if we attached any value to unverifiable 
communications. Besides no intelligent man would for a mo- 
ment suppose that the present problem has anything to do 
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with the character of communicators as we might expect 
them to be from our traditional prejudices, a priori prejudices 
at that, about what spirits should be. We are ascertaining 
whether there are any spirits at all, and it matters not 
whether the next state is a degenerating one or not. If the 
facts show that George Pelham exists and also that he is less 
intelligent than when living we cannot deny his existence be- 
cause of this latter fact. Professor Hickson admits that the 
problem is one of personal identity, and that does not require 
that the whole of his personality should be revealed, any more 
than it is in the evidence of secondary personality. See the 
Ansel Bourne case. ‘The hypothesis of mental limitations in 
communicating shows very clearly why this imperfect revela- 
tion of personality occurs, just as we find it in secondary per- 
sonality of the living and you can no more use it as an objec- 
tion to the spiritistic hypothesis than you can to the existence 
of secondary personality. In fact, it is precisely this limita- 
tion in abnormal psychology in the living that enables us to 
distinguish between primary and secondary personality, and 
fitness of an hypothesis to explain the facts is admitted by 
the writer to be evidence for its validity. 

Again, why does Professor Hickson assume that spirits 
have “special attainments and qualifications?” Where is 
his evidence of this? He insists that the problem is one of 
personal identity and this would mean that spirits would be 
just what.we know them to be in life, with onl} such addi- 
tional attainments as further experience would give them, 
and as all the evidence for personal identity must come from 
those whose death is comparatively recent, we cannot on any 
scientific principles or on any assumptions which the author 
admits, suppose any large increase of powers and qualifica- 
tions. Professor Hickson has simply swallowed without evi- 
dence assumptions about spirits while questioning the evi- 
dence for their existence! This, of course, is perfectly char- 
acteristic of academic methods when facing a theory which 
has to be discussed but which did not have an academic 
origin. In the quotation from Mr. Podmore which Professor 
Hickson says must have great weight we can only express 
ourselves by an exclamation point. Mr. Podmore says that 
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there is not a single fact to prove the supernormal in the 
Piper and other cases, and yet Professor Hickson talks about 
telepathy and telemnesia of a perfectly tremendous type! If 
Mr. Podmore’s dictum is to have any weight at all we cannot 
mention the supernormal. We have only guessing and fraud 
to deal with, and Professor Hickson does not even consider 
them as possibilities! I think that Mr. Podmore and Pro- 
fessor Hickson may be left, like the Kilkenny cats, to eat 
each other up, as they must do if the contentions of both are 
to be considered. 

Let me take another statement, put in a footnote. Pro- 
fessor Hickson says that Phinuit can only be regarded as a 
secondary personality of Mrs. Piper. This depends on what 
you mean by “ regarded.” If you mean that in an argument 
for spirits he cannot be assumed to be one, the statement is 
admissible. But if you mean as a fact that he must be re- 
garded as this I flatly deny it. There is not one iota of 
scientific proof that he was a secondary personality of Mrs. 
Piper. Neither is there any satisfactory evidence that he 
was a spirit, that is, satisfactory from the point of view of 
personal identity, which is the only criterion admissible in the 
present stage of the investigation. But the fact that he has 
not been proved to be a spirit is not evidence or proof that he 
is a secondary personality. It only shows that a spiritistic 
hypothesis cannot rest on the contention that he was what 
he claimed to be. But he may well have been a spirit as a 
fact, perhaps with the loss of the sense of personal identity, 
as in the Ansel Bourne case and others. We cannot assert 
this without evidence, but we cannot assert that he is a sec- 
ondary personality without evidence. We can only concede 
that the argument must be conducted on the assumption that 
he is not a spirit and that he may be only a secondary person- 
ality of Mrs. Piper. But a logical device in an argument is 
no admission of a fact. Besides it is not true that he has not 
appeared since his departure as mentioned. He has appeared 
once or twice since then, tho the fact has not been published. 
This, of course, proves nothing one way or the other, but it 
is an incident in the correction of the author’s statements. 

Now in regard to Mrs. Piper’s suggestibility, which Pro- 
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fessor Hickson accepts from Mr. Podmore! Why not rely 
upon Dr. Hodgson in this matter? What opportunities has 
Mr. Podmore had for any careful investigation of this or any 
other case regarding such a phenomena? Has Mr. Podmore 
any authority on hysteria and hypnotic phenomena? Has 
he experimented with patients and mediums for twenty years 
and published reports on them? Has he shown one iota of 
evidence that he has first hand knowledge of a scientific kind 
in such matters? The fact is he has not. Dr. Hodgson 
spent eighteen years in close and careful investigation of the 
Piper case and others, and both his method of experiment and 
his published facts absolutely contradict Mr. Podmore and 
Professor Hickson. It has been my own observation in all 
my experiments with Mrs. Piper and seven other mediums 
that there is not the slightest trace of “ suggestibility””’ as 
that is known in hypnotic subjects and hysteria. What I 
have found them to be is proof against suggestibility of any 
kind that is serviceable as an objection to the spiritistic the- 
ory. I have not been able to hypnotize a single case of medi- 
umistic power. I have tried post-hypnotic suggestion on all 
of those who go into a trance and it will not work. I believe 
only one person was ever able to hypnotize Mrs. Piper effec- 
tively. But in her trance she is not suggestible at all, as that 
is understood by psychopathologists. She undoubtedly ex- 
hibits phenomena of adaptability to the situation of real or 
alleged spirit communication, but this is not suggested by 
the sitter. Dr. Hodgson for many years allowed the whole 
experimentation to take its own spontaneous course for the 
deliberate purpose of investigating the question of suggesti- 
bility from himself and came to the conclusion that she was 
absolutely non-suggestible as this is known in hypnosis and 
hysteria. Suggestibility means imitative and apparently au- 
tomatic response to an operator’s command or request. Now 
Mrs. Piper does not do this at all. There is no sort of obedi- 
ent response to request or suggestion on her part. The only 
approach to anything even analogous to it is the apparently 
obliging disposition to try for results, just as a normal person 
would do who was your friend. If Mrs. Piper has any nor- 
mal dislike to a sitter she can do nothing for him unless the 
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trance personality exercises great resisting power over that 
repugnance. If she were suggestible Dr. Hodgson might 
easily have avoided this. But then we must not take Dr. 
Hodgson’s judgment. A man who has spent half a genera- 
tion in experiment on the case and was an able student of 
psychology in all its aspects normal and abnormal is not to 
be regarded when he opposes your view, while a man who 
has never experimented at all and knows nothing about psy- 
chology professionally and has gotten his knowledge largely 
from reading books is a weighty authority when he pro- 
nounces a judgment that favors your prejudices! 

There is very probably a kind of suggestibility in all psy- 
chics. But it is not of that type that has any relation to a 
critic’s problem in such cases. If he will simply read the de- 
tailed records with any care he will find that the psychopath- 
ologist’s suggestion has no more relevance to the explanation 
of the facts than depravity has to catalepsy. It is only a con- 
venient way of evading the issue and parading a show of 
knowledge. The problem of the psychic researcher in esti- 
mating the relation of suggestibility to the phenomena is 
whether any statements or requests of the sitter are imita- 
tively reproduced and whether the incidents purporting to 
come from spirits are inferrible from the statements of the 
sitter. If they are not you have supernormal information to 
deal with and that fact excludes suggestion as an explanation 
even tho you admit the complete suggestibility of Mrs. Piper 
in the prevalent conception of that term. Mr. Podmore’s po- 
sition and statements in the matter are so ludicrous that he 
may be safely left to the judgment of intelligent people who 
are without any bias. The strange part of it is that, immedi- 
ately after quoting Mr. Podmore thus and indorsing the 
weight of his opinion, Professor Hickson remarks :—“‘ That 
Mrs. Piper in a state of trance is possessed of some faculty 
beyond the normal, may be admitted,” a view not at all ad- 
missible if Mr. Podmore’s statement is accepted, unless you 
mean to equivocate with the expression “beyond the nor- 
mal.” 

Professor Hickson takes up the question of Mrs. Piper’s 
honesty and urges correctly enough that we cannot assume 
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her subliminal honesty on the ground of the normal probity. 
This is a distinction which the layman does not always recog- 
nize as he should and it is exceedingly important to keep it 
inmind. But I do not regard it as having any relation to the 
issue at stake. It is important only to limit the hasty con- 
clusions of those who think that the honesty of the medium 
decides the acceptability of the facts. Even if it did, there 
would always be, as Professor Hickson rightly asserts, the 
fact that subliminal honesty would not be guaranteed by that 
of the normal consciousness, and whatever relation to the 
issue normal honesty might have, it would not avail to settle 
the character of the facts until the same quality had been 
proved of the subliminal. But the fact is that the true scien- 
tific conception of the importance and integrity of the facts do 
not depend on any honesty. I think Professor Hickson would 
admit this. He does not state it and one is at a loss to know 
whether he assumes it or not. But he certainly does not ex- 
pressly recognize the fact. I cannot believe that he deliber- 
ately evades admitting that the honesty of the medium, 
whether normal or subliminal, has nothing to do with the 
problem of the evidence for spirits in order to gain a point for 
the negative side of the case, knowing that the layman would 
discredit the hypothesis if any form of dishonesty existed on 
the part of the medium. He would have to be less sincere 
than I take him to be to commit such a gross act. I much 
prefer to believe that it was an inadvertence on his part or a 
simple failure to understand the problem rightly. In any 
case he leaves the impression on the reader that the honesty 
of the medium, whether normal or subliminal, is important or 
essential to the spiritistic hypothesis. What I would boldly 
urge in contravention of this claim is the fact that the honesty 
or dishonesty of the medium has nothing whatever to do with 
the question. If the issue were in any way dependent on the 
judgment or the veracity of mediums the matter might be 
different. But mediums have to be treated as machines. It 
is not what their minds report, in virtue of their own activity, 
whether it be consciously or unconsciously reported, but what 
is reported through them without having been previously 
known normally, that determines the significance of the facts. 
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Any results that depend on the probity of the medium in any 
state conscious or unconscious are absolutely worthless evi- 
dentially. They must be facts derived and reported without 
regard to either the honesty or dishonesty of the psychic. 
We do not estimate a pair of scales by their honesty, nor the 
action of any machine by this characteristic. We simply in- 
sist that the facts be produced or reported through the instru- 
ment as a “ medium,” not as an authority or judge, or as one 
appreciating the facts so._produced. The medium must be a 
machine and the influence of her or his mind must be elimin- 
ated either altogether or sufficiently to regard the result as 
reported by it in the same manner in which a telegraph or 
telephone wire reports its messages. The only reason for 
making any concession to honesty is that the public will be 
more easily convinced by an honest than by an admittedly 
dishonest medium. The public is wrong in its conception of 
the problem, but when trying to convert it against the aca- 
demic Philistine who will not look at the subject until the 
public forces him to do so, we avail ourselves of that point of 
view to obtain its allegiance. But we attach no scientific 
value to the criterion. We must actually produce our facts 
under conditions in which they will be just as valuable and 
just as valid on the supposition of dishonesty as upon that of 
honesty. ‘The facts must be acceptably supernormal no mat- 
ter how dishonest the medium may be. In other words it is 
the external conditions excluding normal knowledge, and not 
the internal character, that must determine the value of the 
results. Any other conception of the problem is a gross mis- 
conception, and tho I am not convinced that Professor Hick- 
son would claim anything else, his manner of discussion con- 
ceals or evades it and suggests the dependence of results on 
the probity of mediums. If he intends this, our first duty is 
to disillusion the reader regarding this position. 

One thing Professor Hickson does not do. He does not 
tell the reader that the whole question of subliminal fraud, 
suggestion, and telepathy were threshed out quite fully by 
Dr. Hodgson and myself in our Reports on the Piper case. 
Professor Hickson speaks of it as if it were new, but I con- 
sidered it in a lengthy and detailed manner in my Report and 
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went so far as to say that the combination of telepathy, in the 
larger sense, and secondary personality of a fiendish type 
would have to be assumed to escape the spiritistic hypothesis, 
and so far from absolutely denying it I simply threw the bur- 
den of proof on the man who proposes it. This we have a 
perfect right to do. But when the issue has been discussed 
by the avowed spiritist, the readers of Professor Hickson’s 
article should know it instead of finding the insinuation that 
the issue has not been considered by any save the critics of 
the theory. 

There is another important omission by the author. It 
refers to the John McClellan incident. Professor Hickson 
thinks the value attributed to the incident is exaggerated and 
that it is not sufficient to prove personal identity. Appar- 
ently he had tried to test the hypothesis of telepathy by it 
and thought that, perhaps, he did not need to assume that 
explanation, inasmuch as he felt the evidence of the super- 
normal was not sufficient. But he neglects to recognize the 
importance which I attached to the fact. This was that, ac- 
cepting its supernormal character it was not explicable by the 
ordinary telepathy. My argument was ad hominem. But be- 
sides the failure to perceive this there is the omission of the 
facts which led me to attach evidential importance to the 
case. Professor Hickson mentions only two of the factors 
in the incident, namely, that he was called “Uncle John” 
and that he lost a finger in the war. But these were by no 
means the most important features of the whole. The name 
Hathaway associated with the same man and the names of 
the three Williams were very important additions to the 
complexity of the evidence. The evidential value of the in- 
cident did not depend on any one factor of it, but upon the 
collective unity of all of them. We might well attribute the 
“Uncle John” to a guess or chance coincidence, but that all 
the factors should prove relevant is hardly due to chance, and 
as fraud was excluded I think there is good evidence of the 
supernormal in it. Professor Hickson gets the advantage of 
garbling the facts when the reader should know all of them. 

Professor Hickson can hardly be blamed for his appeal to 
the perplexity of the Hannah Wild incident. This was a 
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case in which the attempt was made by Dr. Hodgson to ob- 
tain the contents of a posthumous letter and entirely failed. 
It is quite natural to expect that, if we are communicating 
with a spirit, this special person should remember a particular 
incident which it had been agreed to tell. Reading of post- 
humous letters is such a good refutation of telepathy. The 
perplexity of failure in the matter is at least excusable, and 
no one can abuse a critic for using it for all it is worth in con- 
troversy. When a communicator seems to glibly tell us a 
number of incidents calculated to prove his identity it is at 
least natural, as well as conforming to scientific hypotheses, 
to expect that the same person should be able to tell the one 
crucial incident which would prove identity and confound 
sceptics. Hence the failure of Hannah Wild to do this ap- 
pears to the sceptic to be conclusive against spirits. 

But it is quite as easy here to be as hasty on the side of 
denial as the spiritist is accused of being on the side of his 
view. The use of such failures as an objection to spiritism 
is an entire misconception of the problem. If you admit that 
the other facts are evidence of the supernormal and that they 
represent the personal identity of a given individual—I do not 
say prove his existence, but represent his identity—the hy- 
pothesis to be adopted in the case is the one which will most 
easily explain these facts. Failures to get certain other spe- 
cific facts are not an objection to the theory, but are an addi- 
tional problem for study. Failures, when we have to admit 
all sorts of difficulties in the “ communications ” on any the- 
ory and when we have to admit the possibility of more or less 
amnesia on the part of the supposed communicator, as the 
very facts suggest, are not an objection to the hypothesis, but 
a perplexity in it. That is, they are phenomena that demand 
subsidiary hypotheses to explain them: or to state it in an- 
other way, they are perplexities, not contradictions. If the 
situation in experiments of the kind were a simple one, it 
might be possible that the case would be different, but the 
complicated conditions affecting any results at all make the 
case such as I have indicated, and failures are only indications 
of the limitations under which supernormal phenomena of 
any kind are produced. And this is as true of your telepathic 
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or any other hypothesis as of supposed spirits. This position 
I regard as absolutely unassailable, and men will only floun- 
der about in contradictions until they admit it. I do not dis- 
pute the perplexity in such incidents: I dispute its-contradic- 
tion with the hypothesis of spirits. As said, success in such 
an experiment as the Hannah Wild incident would refute 
telepathy, but the sceptic could then appeal to clairvoyance 
and the spiritistic hypothesis would be just where it was. 
Before we could attach any conclusive importance to the 
reading of posthumous letters, in favor of the spiritistic the- 
ory, we should have to obtain successful results in a large 
number of them, a number large enough to make the selec- 
tive unity of the whole in favor of an intelligent process re- 
lated to the personal identity of the persons concerned, and 
then we should be just where we are in regard to the facts 
that are not posthumous. ‘To my mind, ultimately, we have 
to rely on this selective unity of the facts and it is the only 
invulnerable argument in the case. When I say invulnerable 
in this matter, I mean that it is the one which can most effec- 
tively face plausible objections. 

Professor Hickson rather doubts the possibility of any 
final test but that of posthumous letters. A footnote ex- 
presses this. He has evidently missed the one conclusive and 
final test on which the whole issue must rest, and which I dis- 
cussed at great length in my Report. It is the unity of con- 
sciousness or the selective and collective unity of the incidents 
actually obtained. In my own opinion this is the only final 
test we can ever depend upon. All others remove subsidiary 
objections. That amnesia is a possible accompaniment of 
communication ought to be apparent to any one who knows 
anything about bodily accidents, and especially to one who 
emphasizes, as Professor Hickson does, the basis of mental 
phenomena in bodily conditions, tho he distinctly admits the 
possibility of survival in spite of this view. That this amnesia 
might affect posthumous letters ought to be easily recog- 
nized. I called attention to instances of this amnesia of such 
letters right among the living. My own case was one of 
them, and I have since, within six months, written a number 
of other posthumous letters with contents that I felt sure at 
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the time I would not forget. Within two months I had for- 
gotten the contents of all but two of them. How much more 
likely is this to occur, if we are to suppose such a relation of 
memory to bodily structure as is done by my critic, even tho 
memory is not a bodily function. 

As to another feature of the case, if telepathy is to explain 
anything at all in these phenomena, why has it not obtained 
the contents of that letter since the experiment? The be- 
liever in this universal reading of living minds—for the sitter 
often does not know the facts—now has to face the circum- 
stance that the contents of the Hannah Wild letter have been 
known ever since 1889 and yet no knowledge of them has 
been obtained. The difficulty is not with a spiritistic explan- 
ation of the phenomenon, but with the special ad hoc hypothe- 
sis to be applied. While I admit that more or less amnesia 
may be concerned in such failures I do not think that this is 
the sole factor in them. There is another explanation upon 
which I am now working and it involves perhaps a. certain 
kind of amnesia, but not the simple amnesia with which plain 
men are familiar. It is accompanied by analogies with apha- 
sia, which I cannot undertake to discuss here. But I accept 
the problem involved in such cases and find that the careful 
investigation of all its phases and relationships suggests a 
distinct analogy or resemblance with defective representa- 
tion, memory and imagination, tho the subject be conscious 
of the facts. This is apparent in our normal difficulty in re- 
calling a name tho we know well what we want. Long and 
thorough investigation of mediumistic phenomena will sug- 
gest this very strongly. It may not be sufficiently supported 
to be held with confidence, but as a working hypothesis it is 
entitled to examination. 

I am not concerned with protecting the spiritistic hypothe- 
sis in this careful examination of the Hannah Wild incident 
against all perplexities, as might seem to be the case from this 
attitude of mind, but with the fact to which that theory is en- 
titled, namely, that failures of the kind are not in contradic- 
tion with it, but are undoubted perplexities im it. If a man 
cannot recognize this as the fact, he must be suspected of 
prejudice and a desire to make out a case. The perplexity 
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disturbs the clearness and intelligibility of the spiritistic hy- 
pothesis in its details, not the question of the existence of 
spirits, and the latter is all that the scientist has a right to 
contend for at present. 

There are very many minor questions which might be sim- 
ilarly discussed in Professor Hickson’s paper, but they are 
not essential to the problem that the psychic researcher has 
before him. I can only give some of them a cursory examina- 
tion as showing some misunderstanding of the scientific char- 
acter of the question as discussed by representative psychic 
researchers. It is possible that Professor Hickson has as his 
main intention the correction of many popular illusions or the 
warning of certain people against mistaken conceptions of the 
phenomena. If that be the case, less criticism must be di- 
rected against him. It is clear however, that if this was his 
object he should have said so and thus exempted himself from 
scientific animadversions. Most readers will understand that 
he is scientifically criticizing spiritism and not trying in any 
especial manner to educate the layman in the dangers of fal- 
lacy and illusion. For that reason some of his contentions 
may need correction as misconceptions of the issue before the 
psychic researcher. There is, in fact, too much of a tendency 
on the part of academic men to assume the layman’s point 
of view for the purposes of criticism. This is confusing. Pro- 
fessor Hickson has dealt with both points of view and it is 
not easy to distinguish when he intends his objections to ap- 
ply against the scientific man and when against the layman. 
The limitations of an article may be an excuse for the nature 
of such a discussion and I shall not do more than suggest 
the correction necessary for readers to understand what the 
more scientific of the psychic researchers claim for their 
point of view. 

The first thing to be noticed in Professor Hickson’s criti- 
cisms in this connection is his statement that “ the personali- 
ties appearing in Mrs. Piper’s communications strike one 
much more as creations than as reimcarnations. And unless 
attempts to gain information which lies beyond what could 
be supplied from terrestrial sources meet with more success 
than they have up to the present time, it will be a thoroughly 
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justifiable conclusion that the alleged spirits are after all 
simply creations of this medium’s subliminal activity.” This 
statement lends support to a whole mass of illusions and mis- 
conceptions. In the first place, he assumes that reincarnation 
of some kind is necessary for the spiritist’s point of view. 
This I regard as both philosophically and factually false. 
The psychic researcher distinctly repudiates this view in most 
cases. I have no doubt that many laymen take this concep- 
tion of it. But it is very far from being the prevalent assump- 
tion of the scientific psychic researcher. To me the very op- 
posite is the true assumption. If asked for my view of what 
the process of evolution was I would say it is one of disincar- 
nation, not reincarnation. But that is an opinion or theory, 
and may not be true. It is not necessary for my admission 
of a future life. This conclusion to me is independent of re- 
incarnation theories, of astral body theories, of the Pauline 
view of the spiritual body, virtually the same as the astral 
body, and of the Spinozistic monism. I do not care a penny 
what theory of the cosmos a man adopts, the question of sur- 
vival is wholly independent of all philosophic theories, except 
modern atomic conceptions. These assume consciousness to 
be a resultant of composition, and if it be this it undoubtedly 
disappears with the organism. But on any other cosmic the- 
ory it is possible for it to continue after death, and it will be 
only a matter of the kind of evidence pointing to the same 
stream of consciousness as that with which we were familiar 
in a living person. 

Neither Dr. Hodgson nor any one else that has seriously 
investigated the Piper case has conceived it as a reincarnation 
of any kind, unless a few may have used the term of incarna- 
tion in the same sense as that of “ possession.”” Dr. Hodgson 
described it as “possession” and did not intend to convey 
by this any definite theory of the phenomena. To him it 
meant only a larger external influence on the automatic and 
subliminal functions of Mrs. Piper’s organism than is usual 
in mediums. He did not mean anything that would suggest 
reincarnation in either the traditional or the modern sense. 
He distinguished radically between impersonation and re- 
incarnation. Nor did he regard the communications as im- 
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personations, tho in certain specific phenomena of the motor 
type he recognized partial impersonations. 

As to the idea that the spirits are “creations” this will 
depend on the source of the information. Where the phe- 
nomena are those of secondary personality depending on the 
incidents of normal experience we may well talk of creations, 
but where the information comes from the outside the term 
is absurd, even tho we admit subconscious influences into the 
result, and I for one certainly admit them into a large place 
in the phenomena. Professor Hickson can hardly assume 
them to be only creations when he accepts the admissibility 
of telepathy into the problem. “Creations” are based on 
the material of the subject’s own experience and hence the 
assumption that Mrs. Piper’s phenomena are opposed to the 
spiritistic explanation would be quite as opposed to an ex- 
planation by telepathy. 

I do not question the existence of subliminal additions and 
influences on the result. In fact, it is one of my contentions 
that this must necessarily be the case, if the modern theory 
of psychology have any truth at all at its basis. Moreover I 
also maintain that supernormal phenomena do supervene, and 
it may be must supervene, upon a basis of secondary personal- 
ity, so that I am quite ready to admit the presence and influ- 
ence of all sorts of “ creative ” influences of the same kind as 
are manifest in our own normal activities. The important 
question is, Whence comes the material which is used in the process 
of communication, or creation, if you prefer to call it so? To as- 
sume the applicability of telepathy is to assume an external 
source for your facts. But if that source is taken for granted 
the synthetic unity of little incidents bearing on the identity 
of deceased persons ought to suffice to assign limits to the 
hypothesis of telepathy, especially when you have to extend 
the hypothesis to a process of filching information from the 
memories of all living people. I have nothing to say to the 
man who can believe this without evidence. I cease arguing 
when it comes to that. Whether the evidence for identity is 
sufficient or not may be a matter of taste, but I think Profes- 
sor Hickson may find illustrations of this in my experiments 
between living people where it required less to establish iden- 
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tity than we have been assuming to be necessary in the Piper 
experiments. Those experiments on the “Jdentification of 
Personality’ were published side by side with my Report on 
Mrs. Piper and are accessible to any one who cares to investi- 
gate the problem scientifically. But it was perfectly clear 
that living people in their most rational moods would select 
just such trivial incidents to prove their identity as are at- 
tributed to deceased persons and that it required far less evi- 
dence than critics suppose necessary to justify the hypothesis 
defended in that case. In the civil court they would treat 
seriously far less evidence than they demand in this problem, 
a fact which shows very clearly where the bias lies. 

The question of human testimony does not enter into this 
issue any more than it does into that of hysteria or secondary 
personality. You cannot go about impeaching human testi- 
mony when it bears on spirits and then assume its reliability 
when it concerns facts opposed or apparently opposed to 
spiritism. I know one man who goes about accusing mem- 
ory of all sorts of illusions and errors and then expects us to 
accept his memory as infallible when he tells a story. Such 
people have no sense of humor, to say nothing of their logical 
blindness. 

But Professor Hickson has one curious statement. “If 
mediums be really clairvoyant and possess prophetic power, 
let them answer a few questions of the following simple char- 
acter. Let them inform us of the exact condition of the Can- 
adian crop on the 25th of next August, or the price of British 
Consols on the first settling day nine months hence; or sup- 
posing them gifted with scientific attainments, let them tell 
us the whereabouts in Meyer and Mendeljeff’s classification 
of the chemical elements the next element will be found, or 
whether the a particle of radio-active bodies is or is not 
helium. ‘To reply to these demands that such matters do not 
interest the spirits seems to me to surrender the case. For 
how does the defender of spirit action know this?” 

In discussing such a statement it is hard to avoid indulg- 
ing in the most merciless ridicule. The opportunity for scien- 
tific raillery here is almost too great to be sacrificed. Ques- 
tions of a simple character!! It is astonishing beyond all 
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conceivability that a university man who can discuss the sub- 
ject with such apparent appreciation of some of its funda- 
mental assumptions should slip in this matter. He has ad- 
mitted that the problem is one of personal identity and what 
value for deciding the existence of spirits has prediction? 
Absolutely none whatever. Professor Hickson has placed 
himself on the level of the layman whom he affects to despise 
when he makes any such demands. When testing “ clair- 
voyance” and prophetic powers independently of spirit hy- 
potheses he might make some demands on such claims. But 
to test a spirit hypothesis by such a demand is inexcusably 
absurd. The only advantage of clairvoyance and prophecy is 
that, if they should occur as a fact and are associated with 
identity phenomena, is that telepathy cannot explain them. 
But it is nonsense to suppose that they have any importance 
in proving the existence of spirits. If we have reason to be- 
lieve in their existence on the ground of other facts we may 
well investigate the claims that clairvoyance and prophecy 
are associated with them. But if we find these to be appli- 
cable ideas to some instances this does not justify such absurd 
demands as Professor Hickson makes. Why should you ex- 
pect spirits to be able to do such things as are here impliedly 
expected of them? Suppose clairvoyance and prophecy are 
sporadic facts and not systematic functions of either the living 
or the dead. Moreover could not a man be a scientist and yet 
have no powers of prediction. A man may be a scientific 
genius and yet incapable of foreseeing anything, especially 
outside of his particular field. We have no right whatever 
to suppose that spirits, if they exist, have any greater powers 
naturally than we have. In fact, the identity problem must 
assume that they have the same limitations that we have in 
their powers, even tho they have other capacities than we 
have. The problem isnot: “ If they can predict they should 
predict so and so,” but are there any facts requiring us to sup- 
pose that prediction and clairvoyance describes them. Any 
other view of it is so absurd that demands like those of Pro- 
fessor Hickson are simply laughable. We can predict phe- 
nomena only when we know the conditions which produce 
them. In this field we do not know any of the conditions af- 
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fecting their detailed nature. We can only consider what the 
conditions are which explain the facts we have and seek for 
further knowledge. In other words, the question is not what 
can we do with a spiritistic theory, but is it the necessary ex- 
planation of the facts. Professor Hickson may think that it 
does not explain them, but he cannot determine its inapplica- 
bility on the ground that we cannot predict by it or ascertain 
preternatural information. ‘This is only to evade the issue 
while setting up an irrelevant problem. 

Professor Hickson’s conception of identity is dais directly 
opposed to that which all scientific men, especially the psy- 
chiatrists, recognize as the correct one. He says: “ Without 
the same material body, it may be difficult to prove that the 
same self is now existing.” He then takes up an illustration 
of proving the identity of A when resembling B. He forgets 
here that he is dealing, not with personal identity in the psy- 
chological conception of it, but physico-political questions. 
He then brings in the problem of secondary personality by 
supposing that A’s body remained the same and his person- 
ality underwent a change, and says that even tho we found an 
‘inner connection” with his former self, we should still re- 
gard him as the same individual on the ground that the organ- 
ism had persisted. Now this is true physico-politically, but 
it would not be true psychologically. It is precisely because 
of this severance of the two “selves” that we employ the 
term secondary personality to distinguish the independent 
mental stream. We never suppose the identity of the organ- 
ism to be the test of the unity of consciousness. The indi- 
viduality of the “ego” in all cases of secondary personality 
is based, not on the identical organism, but on the real unity 
of the mental streams in spite of their apparent cleavage. 
The psychiatrist always looks for the conscious or uncon- 
scious emergence in one of the streams of facts that belong 
to the other in order to connect them and to assert the real 
unity of the subject. Otherwise he has no evidence whatever 
that the two personalities are any more related to each other 
than are A and B as physical organisms. The whole value 
of secondary personality as a sceptical objection to much that 
claims to be spiritistic rests on this conception and conviction 
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that it has a deeper unity with the “ego” than its cleavage 
with the normal consciousness would seem to imply. In fact, 
we should have no evidence whatever for secondary personal- 
ity if this relation of content with the primary personality 
were not discoverable. The organic unity of the secondary 
with the primary self, whether it be consciously mnemonic or 
subliminally associative, is the psychiatrist’s, as well as the 
normal psychologist’s, basis for personal identity as a meta- 
physical concept, whatever he means by it in the grouping of 
the empirical phenomena. Consequently, Professor Hick- 
son’s demand at this point is as much in conflict with psychi- 
atry and its methods as it is with that of normal psychology, 
and if it were followed it would result in treating all cases of 
secondary personality without that “inner connection,” 
which he speaks of, as evidence of spirits of some kind other 
than the proper subject of the normal states. 

I should much prefer to agree with Professor Hickson in 
many points than to dispute him: for he is certainly one of 
the few psychologists that have treated the problem with any 
intelligence at all. Most university men maintain silence on 
it, and when a man shows that he has actually read the litera- 
ture of the subject with some interest and that he understands 
at least some important aspects of the subject, I should prefer 
to encourage critical discussions of the kind rather than to 
appear as a defender of a theory which still has many perplex- 
ities, tho, to me, the most rational in the field. I do not con- 
ceal from myself nor from any one else the fact that there are 
many deep perplexities in the spirtistic hypothesis. They are 
not such as Professor Hickson often presents as objections, 
but they are features of it for which we have, as yet, insuffi- 
cient proof of the ad hoc hypotheses which we have to try pro- 
visionally. There is still an enormous work to do to clear 
up these difficulties, and it would hasten the examination of 
them very much if students would frankly admit the spiritistic 
theory as one of the possible ones to be entertained and treat 
it accordingly. Fraud, both conscious and unconscious, has 
been excluded from many cases of the mediumistic type, in so 
far as the supernormal content of the phenomena is con- 
cerned. That is evident in assuming the application of tele- 
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) pathy to them, as this cannot be permitted on any other sup- 
position. You may still believe in some kind of fraud for the 
dramatic play of personality, if you so desire, but you must 
prove it, and the spiritist has no duties in this, since he cannot 
be asked to prove a negative. The opponent must prove its 
presence and cannot reasonably sit among his books and talk 
. about what “ might be.” It is a question of fact and proba- 
bility and the responsibility of the affirmative is upon him. 
Secondary personality is equally excluded by the admission 
of the supernormal in such cases, so that you have no alterna- 
tives whatever except spirits and some extended telepathy. 
Professor Hickson frankly admits that telepathy even in its 
narrow sense is rare and not very generally accepted in the 
scientific world in any sense, much less the extended telepathy 
which not only filches information from the memory of the 
sitter or experimenter, but can do the same for all living con- 
sciousness at any moment that it may be desirable to obtain 
it when the experimenter does not know it. If this extended 
conception of it, wholly unsupported by any scientific evi- 
dence whatever, were excluded from consideration, as it 
should be in every scientific court until it supplies proper cre- 
dentials, Professor Hickson and others might well claim, as 
he does, some other possible alternative still to be found, but 
this extended conception of it amounts to a dichotomous divi- 
sion, and there is no reason for suspending judgment for 
something else to turn up, except that you are thinking of 
words instead of the real conceptions at the basis of the hy- 
potheses which you entertain. This extended telepathy is 
so comprehensive that it involves every possible means of 
supernormal information from living minds except the hy- 
pothesis of spirits. There is no use to talk about extra- 
human spirits, as Professor Hickson does once or twice. 
That is not only an abandonment of telepathy, but it is su- 
perfluous after having admitted or supposed the application 
of an extended telepathy to the phenomena, as Professor 
Hickson does. But besides, after admitting that the problem 
of spirits is one of personal identity, he will have to confess 
that there is not anywhere, and probably never can be, any 
evidence of the personal identity of any other than deceased 
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human spirits, at least in a scientific problem. We shall have 
to admit human spirits or none. Consequently, in spite of 
his refusal to limit the alternatives to two I can only say that 
the extension of telepathy permits nothing else than human 
spirits as a rival theory, if you are going to explain the phe- 
nomena at all. You may well suspend judgment on the truth 
of either theory for lack of evidence, but you cannot suspend 
judgment on the limitations of the explanatory hypotheses 
which have to be assumed and tested evidentially. I repeat 
that you might do so and you might well wait for another, 
were it not that you extend the conception of telepathy so 
far as to prevent any other meaning to it than that it means 
everything but spirits! 

What surprises us is that Professor Hickson assumes that 
telepathy of any kind explains anything whatever, even the 
supposedly causal coincidences between living minds by 
which critics seek to escape the hypothesis of spirits. Psychic 
researchers when they adopted the term intended it merely as 
a classificatory term, not an explanatory one. They have 
often allowed the public, and perhaps themselves to use it as 
an explanatory conception, but it is nothing of the kind. It 
is merely a name for facts which have still to be explained and 
we have not yet even approximated the discovery of the cause 
affecting these coincidences. I do not believe a single scien- 
tific man would be tempted to encourage illusions about the 
meaning of the term if it were not for the respectability of re- 
pudiating the existence of spirits. The fact is that telepathy, 
clairvoyance and prevision are merely names for facts, not 
for processes about which we know anything definite enough 
to assign the cause. For this reason they cannot possibly 
rival a spiritistic theory. They can only be used to fool the 
groundlings and to exhibit a show of knowledge where they 
really mean ignorance. Besides, so far from being in any 
respect opposed to a spirit hypothesis, if they once be ad- 
mitted as facts beyond chance and guessing they are simply 
steps toward that view and might be conceivably explained by 
it. If we should once frankly admit the possibility of explain- 
ing the supernormal information which is derived through 
cases like Mrs. Piper by means of spirits, on the ground that 
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they properly refer to the personal identity of the deceased, 
we might find telepathy a convenient conception for under- 
standing how spirits might communicate. If living con- 
sciousness can in any way whatever get its thoughts trans- 
mitted to another living person and if the hypothesis of spirits 
be a rational one on the basis of the selective unity of the 
supernormal phenomena in mediums we might find telepathy 
clearly articulating with it. Or again if spirits actually 
do exist and telepathy between the living be granted, it 
will be only a matter of the kind of evidence, that is, phenom- 
ena bearing upon the personal identity of the deceased, to 
prove the right to entertain the hypothesis. That is all that 
the psychic researcher demands. You may dispute the suffi- 
ciency of the alleged evidence, but that assumes, at least for 
the sake of argument that the spiritistic theory is conceivable, 
a thing that the critic hesitates to admit, apparently because 
he knows that the victory for him is lost if he makes any con- 
cession whatever. 

The spiritistic theory may not be the true one. All that I 
claim in a scientific court is that it is a rational hypothesis and 
that the others are not. They are respectable, but that is 
all. They do not pretend to apply to details or to show any 
rational unity in their relation to the complex mass of facts 
presented for explanation. They are simply blinds to tide 
over a crisis in the pursuit of respectability. 
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A PRIVATE EXPERIMENT. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


The following two records explain themselves, except that 
the subject involved requires to have her character vouch- 
safed in order to enable the reader to rightly estimate the 
phenomena reported. 

Mrs. C. is the wife of a reputable physician and has had 
very many spontaneous experiences which were coincidental 
in nature and were most probably supernormal in their char- 
acter. She had been subject to trances at various times, 
especially when a relative was present who seemed to affect 
her in this way. In these trances things occurred, many of 
them having no clear evidence of the supernormal, and all of 
which had stimulated her mind to know what they meant. 
There were many fears of her sanity and she herself was ex- 
tremely doubtful of any other importance for them than their 
relation to her mental condition. The relative whom I have 
mentioned had experimented with her often with a view to 
determining whether the phenomena were morbid or super- 
normal and did not always obtain what would decide the 
issue. The most of the phenomena did not go beyond sub- 
liminal mental action, at least evidentially. As a conse- 
quence I was asked to be present on the occasion mentioned 
to see if anything occurred for me that would help in the un- 
derstanding of the case. 

Normally Mrs. C. appeared to be perfectly healthy and 
without stigmata of any kind that would suggest suspicion 
of her secondary phenomena. She was exceedingly modest 
and diffident of her powers, if I may use that expression to 
indicate what seemed to occur at times. She made no claims 
of being able to do anything, but was curious to know what 
it all meant that occasionally occurred in her normal state 
and which she was told occurred at times in a trance. In 
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other words, she appeared as a perfectly normal person ordi- 
narily. She would not “ sit’ for people and had never done 
so. To say that she was not a “professional” medium would 
imply that she was a medium of some kind or that she was 
conscious of mediumship. But while she knew what such 
persons were she had not practiced this to such an extent 
that she could be called a medium without misunderstanding 
her character. 

Her husband and her relative were both anxious to ascer- 
tain the nature of her phenomena and especially so in that 
they feared they were symptoms of morbid tendencies. 
There can be no doubt that many of the phenomena were due 
to the secondary self, but some, as reported, were undoubt- 
edly supernormal and it was desirable to study the case more 
fully. I have never had time or opportunity to follow it up, 
but the following records show something of the nature of 
what occurred. There is little evidence of the supernormal 
and perhaps not enough to believe it active at all, tho sug- 
gestive for experiment. But such as the phenomena are 
they throw light upon the problem which we have to solve 
and exhibit another among the cases which should have 
record. When we have once obtained a recognizable hy- 
pothesis by cases where the evidential features cannot be 
questioned we may well conceive the present case as a bor- 
derland one showing transitional conditions. 


New York, March 12, 1904. 

The following is a record of an experiment made last 
night at the house of Dr. Quackenbos of this city. The lady 
who was the subject is the wife of Dr. C. of She 
came to be the guest of Dr. Quackenbos for the evening 
to try her powers. It was supposed by Dr. Quackenbos 
from. what he had heard that she was clairvoyant, but it 
turned out that she only once in her life did anything of that 
nature and this when she appeared to herself to be out of her 
body looking at it. The narrative of her experiences showed 
that she exhibited what may be called the usual mediumistic 
powers of the subliminal type and not accompanied by trance, 
except occasionally. I had gone to the occasion prepared for 
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both clairvoyant and mediumistic experiments, but having 
seen that it was useless to try traveling clairvoyance, I re- 
solved to try spontaneous phenomena or whatever type they 
might be. Mrs. C. felt too much frightened to try the ex- 
periment before the coterie of people present and asked that 
I go with her and Dr. C., a relative of hers and usually ac- 
companying her in such experiments. We went to the li- 
brary where we could be practically alone. I had taken with 
me my wife’s wedding ring wrapped in rubber cloth and 
bandaged with a rubber band. When I put this into her 
hand it was in the condition described. We sat down and 
talked about her experiences and the subject generally, so 
that what is recorded here represents sporadic interruptions 
of mediumistic phenomena which were given as we talked, 
stopping the conversation to deliver and receive them. 


“ Do you know an Elizabeth? 

[I hesitated and finally thought of my wife’s aunt by that 
name who was dead and who was very intimate with my family, 
and especially fond of my wife and children.] 

(Yes, I know an Elizabeth.) 

Is there a Mary connected with you and this Elizabeth? 
Elizabeth was standing behind your chair when you were ques- 
tioning me down stairs. 

| Package with ring here placed in Mrs. C.’s hand.] 

(Can you give the full names?) 

Parker or Patterson. 

(No.) 

[Pause and conversation. | 

I feel a funny sensation. Has this been connected with any 
one who has been paralyzed? 

( Yes.) 

[Pause. Then package dropped into her lap.] 

It feels hot. 

[Pause and package picked up again.] 

It has either been near a dead person or a person who will 
die or is coming near death soon. I have a feeling of sands of an 
hour glass. 

[Pause and conversation. ] 

[Package dropped again. ] 

I can’t hold it. Itis so hot. There is a strong odor of a drug 
that has to do with that. 

(How do you know?) 
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I don’t know how I get it. I am very sure death is around 
this, whether it has been or will be I can’t tell. 

(Can you tell what it is?) 

No, I have not the remotest idea, unless it is sand out of an 
hour glass or an emory. I don’t think it is a powder but it is as 
near this as it can be. 

[Mrs. C. then asked me to let her hold my hand and it was 
placed palm-wise between hers and the package was dropped. 

I have an impression of seeing a beautiful artistic long bridge. 
Have you been over this bridge with Elizabeth? 

(I am not sure.) 

She is connected with this bridge. 

Do you know Charlie, Sharlie? I think it is a girl. The 
name is similar to Charlie. She is noticeable for tiny feet, but I 
get only a little of her personality. 

[I here took the other package from my pocket which was 
similarly bound and placed it in Mrs. C.’s hand. She had no im- 
pressions connected with it and it was returned to me, after hold- 
ing it and trying for some minutes. ] 

Who is Polly? 

(I know who Polly is.) 

Do you know some one who walks this way? [getting up and 
walking with one foot halt and as if one foot were shorter than 
the other] rather a small woman. Has she passed over? 

(I can’t say. But I recall some one but I cannot locate her.) 


She has passed over. She was not very large and she always 
wore gray.” 


Here I tried an experiment at traveling clairvoyance. I 
suggested that Mrs. C. go to my house, not naming its ad- 
dress and to tell me what it looked like in front. I thought 
intently of the words: “ White bevelled front Indiana lime- 
stone.” Five minutes elapsed and nothing came. I then 
went outside and whispered these words into the ear of Dr. 
C., as he seems in the past, according to his statements, to 
have had telepathic connection with her mind. She then 


made the following statements after one or two minutes 
hesitation. 


“ Brown, yellow, white. 

(In connection with what?) 

Should say entry of house. Brown, white, yellow, white. 
Shutters brown. Wooden house. 

(What are the surroundings?) 

Some grounds, not sure. Not many steps.” 
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This experiment at description was an entire failure. 
Neither my mind nor that of Dr. C. was read in connection 
with my house. There is nothing brown about my house, it 
is not wooden, there are no shutters except inside shutters to 
the parlor windows and these are a light red, and there are no 
grounds connected with it. 

The first part of the experiment was more to the point. 
As explained, Elizabeth is the name of my aunt, by marriage, 
and Mary the name of my wife, a niece of this Elizabeth, both 
deceased, the aunt having died about six months after my 
wife. The ring in the package as explained, was my wife’s 
and was taken off her finger about twenty-four hours before 
her death. The cerebro spinal meningitis had produced 
paralysis. 

The name Polly was that of an aunt of my father. I at- 
tached no coincidental significance to it, but recognized its 
pertinence purposely to have the experiment continued. I 
considered it a mere guess, in so far as my relation to it was 
concerned, unless specific incidents could be given to indicate 
its relevance. But I learned from a lady present, a Mrs. C., 
after the experiment was finished, that a Miss Polly H. was 
in the hall outside the room where we were experimenting 
and that apparently there was the same relevance to the 
name under the circumstances for her as for me. Now the 
aunt of both these ladies, Miss Polly H. and Mrs. C. had 
committed suicide and for no conceivable reason known to 
her friends. Mrs. C. told me that she had herself often felt 
an impulse to go to some medium and to try and ascertain 
why she had committed the act, an impulse which she said 
was not natural to her. Now this Mrs. C. had given Dr. 
Quackenbos the address of this lady, the suicide, in Boston 
and also the address of her daughter in the same city. These 
were written on a piece of paper and given to me while I was 
experimenting. I was extremely careful not to let Mrs. C. 
see what was on the paper. It would have made no differ- 
ence in fact if she had, as she did not know who had prompted 
the writing of the addresses on it, this having been down 
stairs after we came up and brought to me by Dr. Quacken- 
bos. Besides Mrs. C. had not been introduced to Miss H., 
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and did not know that she was standing in the hall outside 
the door. It is also worth noting that “ Polly” is not her 
real name. This is Mary, and she has been called “ Polly ” 
by friends to distinguish her from the many other “ Marys ” 
in the family. Now this aunt who had committed suicide 
had always known her as “Polly” and not as “ Mary.” 
Miss H. had no special reason to believe that this aunt would 
try to communicate with her, other than she had more re- 
cently been with the aunt before her death than with the 
daughter. 

I do not think that we have any reason to suppose posi- 
tively that the coincidence has any such significance as all 
this indication of facts would seem to imply, a fact that is 
perhaps evidenced by the mistake of “ Parker” or “ Patter- 
son,” names that were wholly false for the apparent meaning 
of “ Elizabeth ” and “ Mary,” as explained. But in spite of 
this the facts show how the mind may be tempted to seek or 
find coincidences and significance where they do not exist in 
any important sense at all. The evidence would have to be 
much greater to justify seriousness. 

I should call attention to the mistake about what was in 
the package which was said to contain sand or emory. The 
slightest pressure of the hand or fingers on it ought to reveal 
that it contained a ring. I could perceive this very clearly 
and have tried it for the purpose. There is no excuse what- 
ever for this mistake except on the supposition that the gen- 
eral sensation of light pressure by the hand was that of a soft 
mass like sand and that there was no attempt to investigate 
it carefully as the ordinary fraudulent person would do. 
There is certainly no evidence of any tendencies to clairvoy- 
ance in the condition under which the experiment was per- 
formed, while the correct allusion to paralysis would suggest 
though it would not prove something supernorma! quite dif- 
ferent from clairvoyance. 

I shall say nothing about the name Charlie, except to say 
that I have a deceased brother by that name. He was al- 
ways called Charlie. But the name here as given was said 
to refer to a girl, so that on that theory either of fraud or 
guessing I could not suppose it to have any such reference as 
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it real otherwise have. That is all the comment that T shall 
make at present. 

I have a vague recollection that I once took my aunt Liz- 
zie (Elizabeth) across the Brooklyn Bridge, but I am not at 
all certain of this, and if I were I could not give the associa- 
tion of the two in this record any such significance as my 
mention of the possible fact might imply. 

I do not think it necessary to discuss the possibility of — 
fraud in this case until reasons are assigned to make it ante- 
cedently pertinent. Mrs. C. is not a professional in her 
claims and is not seeking professional work. She avows only 
a desire to understand herself. She says frankly she has no 
control of her phenomena and the evening showed this 
clearly. 


At the end of my experiment Dr. Quackenbos tried one. 
The following is the result. 


“Has some one lost a child? 

(No.) 

Have you lost a child, a child you were fond of, between six 
and eight, a little girl? 
(What is the name? A friend of mine lost one some years 
ago. ) 

Patti is suggested. I don’t think this is connected with the 
child. I think it is a nickname. Who is Bertha? 

(I don’t know.) 

| Dr. Quackenbos then placed an Egyptian amulet in Mrs. C.’s 
hand and she was to tell what it was.] 

Has that anything to do with the human body? Is it a bone? 

(Not a bone. It has had to do with the body.) 

{| Nothing more occurred.]” 


March 19, 1904. 


On the next morning after the recording of the results I 
received the following letter: 


107 West 69th St., New York, 
March 15, 1904. 
Prof. J. H. Hyslop, 


519 West 149th St., New York. 
Dear Professor Hyslop: 
It will interest you to know that on our way home after our 


seance ” of last Friday evening I quizzed Mrs. C. a little more 
closely on one or two points. 
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You will recall that when she laid the little package down on 
her lap she said she could not hold it because it was hot. As 
this feature seemed without connection with a ring, unless it 
could be stretched into a meaning that the gold was melted, I 
referred to this point on our homeward journey. Mrs. C. said 
the sensation was not the heat of a fire but the heat of a sick 
person, feverish heat, that she did not like to hold the package in 
her hand because it made her uncomfortable and sick. I scolded 
her for not being more explicit, and she said the idea seemed so 
absurd that she didn’t like to speak of it to you. She is very 
much interested in your inquiry and promises to make mention 
of every idea that comes to her when we next get together. 

One thing that militated against the success of the tests was 
the presence of some of the guests outside the door. It would 
have been less disturbing had they come into the room and sat 
down. As it was, Mrs. C. heard them moving about and occa- 


sionally caught a glimpse of some one at the door and it bothered 
her. 


Considering all the circumstances I am surprised that she did 
as well as she did. If we can get together quietly I feel sure we 
shall find her case a very interesting study. 

I am exceedingly interested in these subjects, and at any time 
it would be opportune for me to be present at any of your in- 
vestigations of other cases, I should like to be there for the pur- 
pose of making comparison with Mrs. C.’s case. 


Sincerely yours, 
H. C., M. D. 


This letter indicates that the reference to the package 
feeling hot has more pertinence than it appeared to have at 
the time. There was no meaning in saying that it was 
* Hot,” but the sensation of feverishness, sickness and heat 
of a perscn is quite relevant.to the condition of my wife when 
the paralysis came on. I knew that her fever had been high, 
but what it was I had forgotten. I therefore inquired of the 
physician who attended her and from his record of the case 
I find that the fever started at 100 and was at 105 the last 
time the temperature was taken. As soon as this was ascer- 
tained I asked the physician if the fever was a natural accom- 
paniment of paralysis and he said that it was not. The “ par- 
alysis” of my wife was not the technical paralysis of medi- 
cine but the motor paralysis which was the result of the 
fatal stages of the cerebro-spinal meningitis with which she 
died. There is therefore a liability to mistake in using the 
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term to indicate a significant coincidence in the experiment, 
as the term cannot be used to correctly indicate the physi- 
cian’s use of it as implying the disease associated with the 
term, but only the condition of the motor system which was 
as passive, as inefficient, and as free from tonicity as in the 
disease by that name. But as the regular paralysis is free 
from the coincidence of fever we can hardly assume that the 
allusion to fever is a natural suggestion of the idea of paraly- 
sis, especially as the lady is the wife of a physician. It might 
be guessed as a comitant of a number of diseases, and so with 
the natural assumption that I was giving something belong- 
ing to a deceased person, it might be a natural guess to make 
for a safe hit but it is not a suggestion of the knowledge of 
what paralysis implies. I should remark also that the men- 
ingitis was accompanied with nausea, as usual, and my wife 
was a very sick person. 


New York, April 6, 1904. 

I to-day had an experiment with Mrs. C. in this city 
whither she had come with the hope of such a result. I ar- 
ranged for the sitting yesterday evening. It took place at 
10 A. M. this morning. There was no trance. I took with 
me the ring which had called out the reference to paralysis 
in the previous record and told her that it was the ring given 
her before. It was removed from its rubber covering and 
held in her hand. The following is the result without any 
conversation on our part except what is recorded. There 
were constant pauses, many of which I have marked. All 
that I need to say is that the messages were oral and during 
normal consciousness were not so uninterrupted as the 
record makes them appear. 


“ {Ring placed in her hand.] Is the name Joseph connected 
with this ring? 


(No.) 

That ring was on a very slender hand with long fingers and 
quite a space between the fingers. The ends of the fingers were 
tapered. I feel a sense of consumption. It seems that this has 
something to do with that hand, I don’t think the party died with 
it. The tapering fingers did not go to a point. I think there 
were good shaped nails. [Long pause. 
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_ I have a sensation of a person who wore this ring. I felt as 
if a person was dying. I feel the extremities very cold and the 
person is conscious of dying. As it came there was a quick con- 
vulsion and contracting, then a sense of great relief and it was 
over. There was a sense of gladness that it was over. [Pause.] 
I think the contraction was one of fear or dread for an instant. | 
don’t think it a physical one. [Pause.] [Husband Dr. C. came 


in.| [Pause.] [I made a mental request for my wife to give her 
name. No response to this.] 


Did you know Dr. Mason? 

(Yes.) 

Well, he’s here. There was some unpleasantness between 
him and a doctor he was associated with. Wait. I'll get it. 
You know all about it. It was [pause]. 

(What was it?) 

He was associated with some one a long time. There was a 
little misunderstanding that gave him much trouble. He under- 
stands it now. John. My brother John is it. I am not sure of 
any relationship, but it is his manner of speaking. Wait a min- 
ute. Take my handa minute. [Saidtome. I didso.] I think 
he wants you to tell this party something, but I can’t get it. 

(Well, Dr., I shall be glad to tell him.) 

This trouble worried him and he was associated with him 
some ten years. They did not agree, but Dr. Mason loved him 
just the same. Dr. Mason brought him up in this idea. He was 
something like a teacher to him. He started him in this line of 
work in his day. John [pause] Quackenbos. That’s who it is. 
[Pause.] Well I get it. It was purely a misunderstanding. 
He'll see it himself. It will be sometime before he will see it, 
but he will eventually. What was it, if I could just get it. 

(Well, Dr., try to give the nature of the misunderstanding.) 

Daddy [referring to Dr. C. who had come in shortly before] 
come over here, and see if you can help me. [Dr. C. came and 
placed his hand in hers. I then placed the ring in her left hand.]| 
I feel as if it was not well to know the explanation of this thing 
now. He would not accept it and is not prepared to accept it. 
He is a little resentful if not treated fairly. [Pause.] He’s gone. 

Professor, have you been handling anything recently that was 
subjected to intense heat? 

(Not that I know.) 

You will, I have a sense of heat in that hand, something chem- 
ical gives an awful heat.” 


Here the experiment came to an end for a little while. 
Mrs. C. said that she saw Dr. Mason standing in front of her 
with his hands in his coat pocket. Inquiry showed that she 
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knew Dr. Mason and that he was acquainted with Dr. Quack- 
enbos, but does not recall any knowledge of a disagreement 
between the two men. Joseph is the name of a friend of Dr. 
Mason’s who apparently communicated through Mrs. C. at 
one time to Dr. Mason. 

I then tried to get the name of my wife as associated with 
the ring, though not suggesting or hinting that it was my 
wife. Nothing came. 

The description of the hands and fingers is all false as ap- 
plied to the owner of the ring. The allusion to consumption 
would fit me. I have frequently carried the ring in my 
pocket wrapped in the rubber cloth for the purpose of ex- 
perimenting with mediums that I was visiting. I have the 
tuberculosis, and have long fingers and rather slender hands. 
But I never wore the ring. It is noticeable that there was 
a sudden change in the reference, as the allusion to consump- 
tion explicitly excluded death from the person, and was fol- 
lowed by the indication that the person to whom the ring be- 
longed had died. This she probably knew from the previous 
sitting, and so had no excuse for the remarks made previous 
to the present indication of death in connection with the ring. 
I removed this ring from the finger of my wife before her 
death, some twenty-four hours. Now the striking coinci- 
dence in this sitting is the fact that my wife’s extremities 
were stone cold four hours before her death. She had not 
moved a muscle for forty-eight hours, except the slight move- 
ment of the finger when I removed the ring until a few min- 
utes before her last breath when there was a sudden and 
violent convulsion of the muscles of the stomach and bowels. 
She was not pregnant. The end came without any further 
motor action except breathing and that very gradually 
ceased. 

Mrs. C. expressed the desire that I should hypnotize her. 
I tried for some fifteen minutes and failed. Dr. C. then tried 
and succeeded, having frequently done it before. The evi- 
dence of its coming on was shown in a slight convulsion of 
the hand and then a twist of the mouth as if in contempt of 
something. As soon as she was hypnotized he gave the sug- 
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gestion that she could give us messages and then told her to 
talk when she was ready. After a short pause she began. 


“H [spoken quite loudly. Her husband’s name, he 
being present] my son, your work is well—has been well per- 
formed as unto the Lord. A new field is opening. Fear not. 
The greatest of your work is yet to come. You have the con- 
fidence and respect of all. Iam well pleased. You have fulfilled 
my highest idea. You are passing through a physical crisis. 
Guard carefully health; for it is a great work before you. 

(Who is this talking? Give me the name, please.) 

Your father. 

(Do you mean your natural father?) 

I am your father. 
yr the name. I have not the pleasure of your acquaint- 
ance. 

Mary his mother is here with me. 

(Does Mary remember me?) 

Mary did not understand you in earth life and she does now. 
She is glad. You will help him and hold up his arms. I am 
ever near him. 

(We should feel better if you gave the name.) 

Dr. Samuel P. C. [Name spoken very loudly.] Oh, you of 
little faith. 

(No, we want it as evidence. We have faith in you.) 

Lewis has broken my heart. Wild as the western March 
winds. Toobad. Strong intellect, marked ability, well grounded, 
wild erratic. [Pause.] 

Ha! Ha! [then hearty laugh and talking gibberish.] [The 
personality had changed and one that has called herself “ Lali 
Neaponi,” claiming to be an eastern girl. I did not detect any 
clear signs of a language in the talk, but it appeared to be much 
like the glossolalia which I have heard in two other instances. 
She then came out of the trance and remembered nothing about 
it. I quizzed her and she uniformly denied all that had taken 
place in the hypnotic trance.] ” 


Mr. C.’s father was much attached to him. His mother’s 
name was Mary. What is told of his work is correct and 
what was said of the brother is correct, but known to Mrs. C. 


April 7, 1.30 P. M. 
“ [I placed the ring in Mrs. C.’s hand.] (Get the middle name 
of the person to whom it belongs.) 
[There was some conversation on hypnotism at this point.] 
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I associate Mary and Elizabeth, and I get Elizabeth as the 
middle name. 


(No.) 

At Dr. Quackenbos’s there were two personalities. Was 
Charlie Charles connected with this ring? 

(No. 

I had the name Charlie yesterday. I don’t know whether I 
mentioned it or not. 

(No, it was not mentioned.) 

The name Francis suggests itself to me. 

I am in a beautiful wood in the country. ‘There is a path and 
alady going up. She is tired and not well. Her heart and lungs 
are weak and it takes an effort to go up. There is quite an in- 
cline and it is some distance from here, quite a long way. 

(Yes.) 

I think they are ascending this place to get a view. The 
walk is narrow and a man is walking back of the woman. . 

(Where is this ?) 

At a distance. It is as if it were summer. North; no not 
Maine, but up that way. I can’t tell where. 

(Is there any one with her?) 

Just a couple, a man and no children. [Pause.] I get the 
word Perry. I don’t know whether it is the name of a party or 
the name of a place. I don’t get the external delination of the 
person, but the mental. It is an intellectual woman, very fine 
mind, fine breeding, beautiful carriage. 

(Do you mean by carriage manner or vehicle?) 

Manner. She is very much above the average mentally. 

(What does she look like?) 

I don’t get it distinctly. Above the average in height, slender, 
holds her head well, but I only get the rear view. [Pause.] 

I have a personality that I can’t make out. I get a very old 
language. I wish I could give it to you. Strange that I don’t 
get the personality, but only the language. 

(Dr. C., can’t you give us some of the words?) 

The people have come, oh, a tremendous distance, I mean 
in age in the sense of time. Now listen, that ring gives the men- 
tality of one well educated and was interested in very old lan- 
guages.” 


This experiment has no coincidences of any value what- 
ever. I can recall a summer mountain climb with my wife 
in the Adirondacks, as suggested by the reference to a lady 
and a man in the wood, etc. But it is absurd to suppose that 
any such incident is meant or applicable except as an associa- 
tion of my own memory. I mention it only to show how 
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much our own minds may often have to do with the coinci- 
dences which we discuss. There is nothing else in the sitting 
that is even so good a coincidence as this. The name Francis 
has no pertinence, and while I have a brother Charles, called 
Charlie as a child and who is dead, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he is meant. The whole sitting bears unmistakable 
indications of guessing, whether it be conscious or uncon- 
scious, and the extent to which this guessing is evident sug- 
gests that it might account for the successes in the previous 
experiments. The allusion to the cold extremities just be- 
fore death in the previous sitting can have no importance be- 
cause it probably occurs in absolutely every case of gradual 
death. There is no reason, however, after knowing that the 
person died in a condition of paralysis, in supposing that a 
convulsion would be expected, but the very form in which it 
was mentioned suggests that it might have been a guess at 
the unusual. But I have no means of proving this. All that 
is apparent is the fact of guessing in this sitting and the prob- 
ability that it figured in others where it was not so apparent. 
I do not think there was any deliberate dishonesty, as the 
nature of the case seems to me to make this improbable. It 
has been apparent in my conversations with Mrs. C. about 
her spontaneous experiences that she has no special means 
of distinguishing between the automatism of association in 
her own mind and the automatism of external influence so 
that she has probably gotten into the habit of thinking that 
anything thrown up by association not determined by the 
main trend of her consciousness may have meaning for some 
one else. I have found this to have actually been the way of 
looking at things by another “ medium” that I once investi- 
gated. So I do not require to suppose and do not suppose 
fraud of any kind as a fact. It is all a consequence of guess- 
ing based upon a belief and hope that there may be something 
in it. 

The glossolalia is an evidence of abnormal conditions that 
do not suggest the supernormal, but the abnormal and some 
remarks by the husband led me to think they have suspected 
this as a feature in the case. 


The last remark suggesting the suspicion of psychopathic 
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conditions that might be treated as symptoms of coming in- 
sanity cannot be lightly made, but Mrs. C. told me one or two 
experiences of apparition that undoubtedly point in that di- 
rection, and but for the confirmatory statements of Dr. H. C., 
the husband, and Dr. C., as to the occurrence of supernormal 
experiences, the whole system of them might be exposed to 
the accusation that they were abnormal and that illusions of 
memory had converted them into apparently supernormal 
phenomena. In some conversation with the husband, in 
which he said he had had twenty-five years of observation of 
her various experiences, he remarked that she has often had 
headaches which she would not mention to him, but, discov- 
ering by twitching movements of the mouth that she was 
suffering from them, he would simply put her to bed and 
watch over her until she was out of them, calming her down, 
as he said, by sheer force of will. I thus suspect that he 
feared symptoms of insanity and was deterred from pushing 
that supposition, or hoped, one might say, that the evidence 
of the supernormal in the case, might be indication of safety 
instead of danger. But in so far as my investigation goes, I 
think there have probably been some, perhaps numerous 
symptoms of the abnormal, and possibly some traces of the 
supernormal. Such an association of the two would present 
for us a most interesting phenomenon. But I should have 
to have before me a complete and confirmed account of her 
spontaneous experiences to form a judgment on either side 
of such a question. . 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 


by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld at his own request. 


A REMARKABLE COINCIDENCE. 


March 29th, 1908. 

The following incident comes from a most intelligent 
source. We have to conceal names and dates in order to 
avoid revealing the identity of living people whom it would 
not be wise to betray. The incident is less than fifteen years 
old and was written down in a diary a few weeks after it oc- 
curred with names, dates and all. It was the experience of a 
gentleman who was known on both continents and stood high 
in his profession. I have seen the diary from which this is 
copied, and would be glad to divulge names and dates if it 
were permissible. But personalities and certain domestic 
considerations make it imperative that privacy be observed in 
this case. 

The incident is corroborated by the wife of the gentleman 
who recorded it in an account which speaks for itself. The 
gentleman concerned and whose life was saved by the inci- 
dent, according to the tesimony of Mrs. X., confirms the facts, 
but refuses to sign any statement to that effect. But the in- 
cident which makes this refusal as good as a confirmation is 
the fact that, when he learned the existence of the record, he 
insisted on mutilating it so that the dates and names well 
known to himself and Mrs. X. could not be preserved, tho 
apart from the knowledge of his identity he has no objections 
to the preservation of the facts which he acknowledges. 

There is no necessity for entering into an explanation of 
the phenomenon, as individual cases of the kind do not lend 
themselves to ready explanation. It belongs to a large class 
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of phenomena which show some sudden and inexplicable im- 
pulse or inspiration to perform acts which do not superficially 
indicate their origin. An apparently purposive signifi- 
cance is evident on the surface and is perhaps the main 
feature of its interest. The agency that would make it intel- 
ligible is not apparent in the case, and we should have to col- 
lect large numbers of similar incidents to suggest their mean- 
ing. But as a human experience with a coincidental meaning 
the respectability and intelligent nature of its source put it 
beyond question and any one may make out of it what he 
pleases. It simply stands as a well accredited incident which 
has been kept in a private diary for many years and is given 
to us for use at present by a lady who appreciates the impor- 
tance of a permanent record of such experiences, with regret 
that names and identity of the parties must be withheld. 

I omit a few statements in the diary which describe the 
gentleman and wife who are concerned. They do not alter 
the facts, and it is necessary to conceal all clues to identity. 

Another incident has some features in it like the pres- 
ent one. It is interesting as confirming a general belief 
which may have been founded on such stories, tho they 
have not received the confirmation desired. It has the pecu- 
liar flavor of the mind reflecting it. But this will not inter- 
fere with the essential facts or the apparent coincidence. 
This second incident is a case of conversion. It follows the 
narrative which has been described. 


The experience which I am about to relate occurred a little 
over a month ago, and the inexplicable nature of certain phe- 
nomena connected with it has at last taken such hold upon me 
that I have concluded to note the occurrence in my diary so that 
in the event of my ever deciding to give it publicity none of the 
details may be lost, which might be the case if they were trusted 
to memory. I shall relate the experience just as it happened, 
without trying to offer any explanation beyond saying that I have 
come to believe that such phenomena are traceable to natural 
sources entirely. For obvious reasons I feel it but just to with- 
hold the name of the principal actor. 

Thursday evening, the 29th of August, about nine o'clock, I 
was sitting in my study preparing to write my Sunday sermon 
when I heard the front door bell ring and a moment after a man’s 
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voice asking the servant if the Doctor was in. I recognized the 
voice at once as that of my Senior Warden. I rose hastily, very 
much surprised, as I seldom had a call from him. Although on 
the very best of terms, it must have been at least two years since 
he had paid me a visit, and in the nine years of my rectorship, I 
don’t think he was in the rectory half a dozen times. Nor is he 
much of a church going man: indeed, I haven’t seen him at service 
much oftener than I have at the rectory, although his mother and 
brothers are regular attendants. At the same time he is a man 
who stands for all that is highest and best in life, a good citizen, 
husband, son and brother, and it is said in this community, where 
he has lived all his life, that his word is as good as his bond. But 
while he has not attended the services as often as I could have 
liked, he is a liberal supporter of the work and shows at all times 
the liveliest interest in its success. His own excuse for his poor 
attendance at the services has been that he is very busy, which 
indeed he is, being a man of multitudinous affairs, a banker and 
director in several large corporations. Also he has been to the 
fore in numerous philanthropic schemes for bettering the other 


half of humanity, besides having many calls upon him in the 
social world. 


Little as I have seen of him in church, however, I long ago 
learned to love him, and I shall never forget his strong, serious 
features as they looked on that night when he surprised me by 
calling. His manner, as | greeted him, had nothing strange in 
it; as usual, it was quietly dignified and gracious. But as he 
came into the full light of the study and seated himself, I noticed 
with some alarm that he was looking thin and worn, quite ill in 
fact. I had never seen him when he was not the picture of health 
and spirits, so his pallor and lacklustre eyes were very unnatural. 
His manner, too, I thought, after the first greeting, was de- 
pressed, though this wore off somewhat after a bit. To my in- 
quiry as to his health, he said he had been a little under the 
weather for the past two days, but his manner of saying it showed 
he did not care to continue the conversation along personal lines, 
and he followed it up immediately by explaining, as the reason 
for his call, that he had been out strolling, and, seeing my lights, 
came in. Of course I replied that I was delighted, which indeed 
I was. I then proffered him a cigar, for I knew he was an in- 
veterate smoker, but I noticed that he took it with a trembling 
hand and without that warmth of appreciation of a good cigar 
that was characteristic of the man. Hor though he had not vis- 
ited me at the rectory, we had often met in the bank and on the 
street, frequently passing the compliments of the day by an ex- 
change of smokes. Neither did he light his cigar at once, though 
I had mine, and when at last he did, it was only to draw so lan- 
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guidly as barely to keep the fire alive; all of which showed me 
he was not himself. 


We chatted for a while about the church and the progress it 
was making, on local affairs and people we knew;; later the money 
market and the coming political campaign. But it was all done 
on his part in a half-hearted way, in the same way in which he 
was smoking. I could easily see that none of these topics inter- 
ested him, and concluded that he had come to see me on some 
special matter, but though I gave him several openings, he 
seemed to hesitate to approach it, and I found myself constantly 
facing the question, What can have brought him? 


Finally, and apparently quite naturally, the talk fell upon 
suicide. How we came to drift into this unpleasant subject I 
cannot imagine. I am convinced now that I did not start it, nor 
did it interest me very much at the time, but as I look back now, 
I am impressed by the eager, nervous way he dwelt upon the 
views which certain writers take of the subject—writers who 
condone the crime. I was about to reply in hot indignation to 
their shallow arguments when we were interrupted by a caller; 


one of my people had had an accident and my presence was re- 
quired at once. 


As my Senior Warden arose, I noticed that he looked deeply 
disappointed; he was actually put out that our talk had been 
broken in upon. As he shook my hand with his characteristically 
strong, firm grasp, he said in a voice which was strangely agi- 
tated,—"‘ I am very sorry, Doctor, that I haven’t heard more of 
your views on this subject.” 

I said I also was disappointed, as I thought I could have con- 
vinced him that the arguments of the writers he had just quoted 
were specious and dangerous. “ You must come in and see me 
again,” I said. 

He hesitated, and then replied: ‘‘ Yes, I should like to do so, 
but—I’ll not be in the village the rest of the week. I’m going to 
town in the morning and won't be back until Saturday evening, 
possibly not until Sunday.” 

“Tl tell you what it is,’ I said. “Come to church Sunday 
morning and I’ll preach a sermon. I'll marshall all my argu- 
ments and have no doubt that I’ll convince you I’m right.” 

A strange expression came into his face as he looked steadily, 
searchingly into my eyes, and then he said,— 

“ T wish I might—but—but—I’m not sure that I’ll be here.” 

I thought there was something strangely sad in his manner 
and words. After another hearty handshake, he left. 

Annoyed and disappointed that I had been unable then and 
there to give vent to my feelings on the subject, it was with bad 
grace, I fear, that I followed the messenger who had been sent 
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for me. The wish to give the sermon grew stronger with each 
hour. I wanted to get back home, was consumed with a burning 
desire to put my thoughts down at once. I could not get the man 
out of my mind. But this consuming eagerness to write the 
sermon did not get me the opportunity, for the man whom I had 
been called to see had been injured fatally and it was near morning 
before I returned. Nor was I able to write the next day, nor even 
the next, one thing after another happening to prevent. Saturday 
evening, however, found me settled down to the sermon. For an 
hour or more I had been sitting before my desk trying to write, 
but without having made any further headway than settling upon 
the text and writing it down on the pad before me. As I have 
just said, I had sat thus for over an hour, but though I could not 
write, I saw in dim, uncertain outlines the structure I contem- 
plated building on the text. This inability to reduce my thought 
to writing was a new experience for me and I could not account 
for it. Certain it is, that shortly after I had settied myself at the 
desk a strange restlessness seized hold of me which I could not 
shake off. I literally could not stop to keep my seat, and the up- 
shot of it was that I spent as much time standing at the open 
window, looking off over the waste of dreary marsh to the beach, 
as I did at my task. There seemed to be a mysterious force 
drawing me from the desk to the window, which finally became 
absolutely irresistible in spite of my effort to shake it off. 

My condition certainly had something paradoxical init. Here 
I was anxious to get the sermon, which I knew must be ready 
for the morning service, even if I had to sit up the whole night to 
do it, and yet my own actions kept frustrating this wish; actions, 
moreover, without a motive and entirely incomprehensible; the 
more so, as heretofore I had always been master of my own will, 
or at least had always thought I was, so far as a man can be in 
this world. At any rate, I am not aware of ever before having 
been compelled to do a thing I did not want to do without a suf- 
ficient reason, or knowing why I did it. Though exasperated by 
these promptings to go to the window, I obeyed them neverthe- 
less, and each time nervously, eagerly let my vision sweep the 
marshy lowlands now only dimly outlined in the fog rising 
slowly, stealthily over them. 


After one of these journeys to the window I drew myself up 
with a jerk and going back to the desk, resolutely seated myself, 
determined to resist the radical impulse to do this thing which I 
did not want to do. I looked at the text at the top of the pad, 
took up my pen, dipped it in the ink, and commenced to search 
my memory for the words I had intended to write. But the 
thoughts would not come, and in place of finding a start for the 
sermon, I found myself thinking of my Senior Warden and of his 
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strange reason for visiting me. Of course there was some doubt 
about his being present at the service on the morrow, but I hada 
strong hope that he would be. 


So here it was, the eleventh hour, and the sermon not even 
started. ‘It must be done,” I said. But even as I said this, I 
deliberately put the pen down, rose from my seat and walked to 
the open window, the resolution just made forgotten as I stepped 
out on the porch. Standing there, all thought of the sermon was 
gone, and, instead, I was endeavoring to pierce the mist that 
now enveloped the marshes stretching between me and the beach. 
For some minutes I stood thus, with no definite thought in my 
mind. Presently, however, I was recalled to a startled sense of 
things around me by hearing the clock strike. “ Eleven o’clock!” 
I said, at the same time being surprised to find myself on the 
porch. As I stepped back into the room, I mechanically stopped 
at the window, as though uncertain what to do. Then all at once 
a sudden desire to go out again down to the beach seized hold 
upon me. But I put it off and went back to my desk, where I 
again looked down upon the text, which seemed to be standing 
out from the paper and urging me to commence work. Endeav- 
oring to shake off this vague something that seemed to be urging 
me from my duty, I cried out loud, as though replying to some 


persistent suggestion from within me, “ It must, it shall be done 
now.” 


But even as I spoke, I walked back to the window, out upon 
the porch, and grasping the low railing, leaned well over it, with 
my whole mind on the beach. It was a misty, heavy night, and 
the dense grey fog gave a desolate and gloomy aspect to all 
around. ‘There was an oppressive silence in the air; an ominous 
silence that filled my whole soul with a prescient sense of im- 
pending horror. I strained my ears for some sound to relieve the 
dreadful impression, but not a sound, ever so faint, could I catch 
either distant or near. Presently I felt a mad impulse to leap the 
railing upon which my hands were resting and rush to the beach. 
The impulse became stronger, almost uncontrollable. At the 
same time I became strangely agitated; my head became bathed 
in a cold sweat, and I shook all over as though seized with ague. 

Suddenly as I stood there trying to overcome the unfathom- 
able longing to leap the barrier before me, I was startled by a low, 
mournful cry that seemed to come out of the fog enveloping the 
lowland. My blood curdled, so weird and awful did it sound in 
the ominous, mysterious stillness. Again and again it pierced 
my ears, pierced my very soul. At the same instant the gloom 
seemed to give way to a narrow streak of intense white light 
through which I peered, startled and wild-eyed, until the path 
leading to the beach and then the beach itself became as distinct 
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as at noonday ; then suddenly at the end of the narrow streak, at 
the very water’s edge, a man. In an instant I recognized him; it 
was my Senior Warden. He was standing facing me, his head 
upraised as though trying to pierce the dark fog above him. His 
hands hung at his side, the left clenched hard, the right holding a 
glittering something. I knew what that something was and what 
the look on the face meant. 


I leaped the railing and started madly down the path. As | 
did so, my wife came out upon the porch and called to me. I 
knew she was following me, with the fear in her mind that I was 
going to commit suicide by leaping into the water. But I heeded 
nothing of this; only the man whom I still saw on the beach 
through the strange, mysterious light. Faster and faster I ran, 
soaking my slippered feet in the wet slime, while the ghostly cry 
fell on my ears at frequent intervals, covering me with an icy 
chill. I bounded on with a maddening desire for more speed, 
faster and faster, with but one thought in my mind,—to save his 
life. 

Had I been the fraction of a moment later my efforts would 
have been in vain. As | approached the beach, the light that had 
guided me vanished, and I stood for a moment in the darkness, 
the fog heavy and thick about me. I looked wildly for the object 
I had come in search of and found him standing a few feet from 
me. I rushed upon him, just as he raised his hand, and in place 
of his body lying on the beach, as would have been the case had I 
not come, I had him in my arms, and the pistol lay far off buried 
in the sand where I had thrown it. 


My wife came up. A few words of explanation, and she went 
back to the rectory to prepare for our coming. 

It was the old story,—domestic trouble, a heart-broken’ hus- 
band, and a desire to escape his shame. It was his fear of the 
consequences of the deed he contemplated that had set him to 
thinking of me and wishing to hear my view on the crime of self- 
destruction. For he was not a scoffer at things not revealed. 
He believed that the scheme of Creation is ordered and regulated, 
and that, atom though he was in this scheme, the taking himself 
off before the time planned by the great Architect might not only 
upset the system, but eternally throw him out of his place in it, 
and this be his punishment for daring to anticipate his own des- 
tiny. This was the thing that had made him doubtful of his right 
to disturb that great order merely to escape his own troubles. 

So while I stood at the window—and of this I am convinced— 
it was his soul I heard calling to me in that dreadful moment, his 
great wish to put his argument to the final test of my reasoning 
that had lighted up the dense fog and compelled me, against my 
very will, to goto him. If I were of a nervous, imaginative, ex- 
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citable temperament I might have thought that some derange- 
ment of my nervous system was at the bottom of it. But I am 
certain that mentally and physically, I was in my customary 
sound condition. On questioning my wife afterwards, she told 
me that she had not seen the light or heard any cry, or been con- 
scious of anything unusual. Likewise my Senior Warden asserts 
positively that he gave utterance to no cry or call of any kind. 
But the cry and the light are facts, and I thank God that I heeded 
the call, for I saved his life and believe that I have made him see 
that it is his duty to bear his burden until such time as the Creator 
of all things shall see fit to take him hence. 


It is not time to offer definite or complete explanations of 
such phenomena and so the facts must be left to tell their own 
story to the reader. But one cannot but ask what the writer 
of the narrative can mean by referring the experience to the 
man’s soul calling him to the rescue. The narrative was 
written at a time when telepathy was little known or recog- 
nized, and so we may interpret the writer's conception as 
probably meaning the same thing. But to speak of a “ soul 
calling’ any one is not a recognizable type of causality 
proved in phenomena of a different kind. It can mean noth- 
ing more than a name for the coincidence itself and unless the. 
phenomenon be called telepathic it does not suggest a class 
of facts at all. It were better not to offer any explanation 
whatever than to express it in this manner. This is not a 
criticism of the writer’s right to give some expression of the 
source of the message which he seemed to get, but simply 
an observation which later investigation must make in trying 
to define what can possibly be meant by a “ call of the soul.” 
Accepting it as meaning what we now speak of as telepathy 
we might classify it thus in recognition of the coincidence be- 
tween the man’s state of mind and that of the clergyman asso- 
ciated with the previous conversation about suicide. But this 
view of it is not so easily consistent with the hearing of a cry 
and seeing a light when no one else saw the light and the 
would-be suicide himself says that he uttered no cry. The 
proper explanation of such incidents must await the collec- 
tion of a large mass of them. An appeal to telepathy is pre- 
mature because the additional accidents of the experience 
have not been associates of the experimental evidence in sup- 
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port of telepathy as known and there is nothing but the coin- 
cidence between the two minds to suggest it. It matters not 
what the real explanation may be, the telepathic classification 
can only be a tentative effort to deal with it while we suspend 
our judgment until further cases are at hand. There are on 
record many similar phenomena exhibiting this curious inter- 
vention at crises in some one’s life, and they suggest an ex- 
planation, tho they do not prove it. 


A CASE OF CONVERSION. 


The following instance is also one of rescue from murder 
as well as suicide. The coincidental features are not so com- 
plex or striking as the one above, and we may well suspect 
that the connection between the choice of text and the effect 
of the sermon is a conjectural one. It is not so apparently 
significant as in the first case and is wholly lacking in evi- 


dential characteristics that are compulsory in their sugges- 
tions. 


At the very first meeting in Norfolk an incident occurred 
which thrilled the city, and which Dr. Chapman declares is the 
most remarkable in his entire career as an evangelist. In begin- 
ning his sermon Dr. Chapman announced that he was going to 
preach from a text which had been ringing in his ears all the day. 
He had tried to escape from it but could not. It was found in 
John 6:68: ‘“ Lord to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life.” 

Sitting in the audience that evening was a man who was about 
to commit murder and suicide. The text pierced his soul, and 
kept him from his awful crimes. The next morning he sought 
out Dr. Chapman and made full confession. Dr. Chapman gave 
me the following account of this striking first-fruits of the revival : 

The first morning of our meetings in Norfolk, a well-dressed 
young man met me in the hotel and said, “ May I speak to you a 
moment?” When I said, “ Yes, sir,” he said, “I must see you 
alone.” Taking him over to a secluded corner he burst into tears 
and said, “ I heard you preach last night and you saved me from 
an awful crime, and I want to give you something.” He said that 
he and his young wife were not residents of Norfolk, but that 
they were strangers in the city. They had been disappointed in 
finances, and had been reduced to the last penny. Their unpaid 
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hotel bill was staring them in the face. “I am a graduate of a 
school of technology,” he said, “ also of music, but I have been 
able to find nothing. We are on the verge of starvation, and I 
had become so depressed that I had made up my mind last night 
to kill my wife and then to end my own life. But, sir,” said he, 
“my wife had asked me to go to your service and I went think- 
ing only that it would occupy my time. Your text, ‘ Lord, to 
whom shall we go?’ went through me like a knife. I saw my sin 
and myself. I cried all the night, and I hope that I have given 
myself to God. At least I know that I am not a murderer, and 
now will you take this?” and he drew from his pocket the re- 
volver which would have ended the lives of the two. Bursting 
into tears, he said, “ Pray for me, do pray for me, for God helping 
me, from day to day I shall lead a Christian life.” Since talking 
with him I have every reason to believe that his conversion is 
genuine. It was the text of scripture that did it, and such is the 
power of a single verse of God’s Word. 


Winona Lake, Ind., May 16, 1908. 
My dear Dr. Hyslop: 


Your kind letter is just at hand and the account as published 
in the Christian Herald and Herald and Presbyter were state- 
ments of fact. I am exceedingly sorry that I cannot send you the 
name of the young man. I have recently had a letter from him 
saying that he has become a Christian. Inasmuch as the con- 
fession was very private, I agreed not to use names. 


Cordially yours, 
J. W. CHAPMAN. 


DREAM. 


The following dream received record at once and was sent 
to me by the author of the “ Record of Experiences” pub- 
lished in the first volume of the Proceedings (pp. 237-300). 
The reader will observe that it is an exceedingly fresh inci- 
dent. The dream seems to have occurred twenty-four hours 
before the death of the boy associated with it, but to have 
been like dreams coinciding with a death. One point of spe- 
cial interest is the fact that the two girls were not sleeping 
together and yet had practically the same dream about the 
boy. Surnames have been changed. 
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Long Beach, Washington, Sept. 13, 1907. 


I have been camping here for the past two months, and among 
my pleasant acquaintances have been two families by the name of 
Smith and one by the name of Martin. I am fond of children and 
have made friends of the six children in these three families. 


Parker Martin was taken ill three weeks ago and two weeks 
ago his father and mother returned with him to Portland where 
he went to a hospital. Word has come back that he could not 
recover, but we have had no news for about a week. 


This morning Mrs. Smith mentioned that both her little girls 
said they dreamed of Parker last night and that he had come 
back, I asked the girls (Laura, aged eleven, and Madeline, aged 
thirteen) about their dreams. This is Laura’s account substan- 
tially: “I thought I saw Parker just as he was before he was 
sick, but he was feeling weak. We were playing croquet at his 
house. His mother did not want to come out but let him come 
to play a little while with us. Here Madeline interrupted with, 
“My dream wasn’t like that.” I asked her to wait a moment and 
Laura continued. “I touched him on the cheek and said, how 
are you feeling, Parker?” Madeline again interrupted and said, 
“ I touched him on the cheek, too.”” Laura could not remember 
that in her dream Parker made any response. 

Madeline’s story of her dream was very brief. “ I saw him in 
his yard. I touched his cheek and said, * how are you feeling?’ 
He said, ‘ I feel fine.’ ” 

The children were in the habit of spending a part of each day 
playing croquet in the yard by the house where Parker lived with 
his mother. It was close to the beach and the three children of 
the other Smith family lived in the same house. The children 
were together every day and had built quite a substantial play- 
house out of the drift wood on the beach, Parker being architect. 

I have written out this account just at noon to-day after hear- 
ing of the dreams. The similarity of the dreams of the sisters 
and their occurring during the same period of sleep seemed to 
justify a record of the occurrence. Laura said that she and her 
sister did not sleep in the same room last night. She adds that 
she told her dream to her aunt Gladys when she wakened at about 
six o’clock and that Madeline told her mother her dream at break- 
fast. That disposes of the idea that one child got the idea of the 
dream from the other, at least consciously. I have been told by 
the children’s mother and grandmother that the mother and her 
sisters get information through dreams of future events, but they 
do not regard it seriously. It is a matter for joking, merely. 

I admit that I am curious to see if these dreams coincide with 
any occurrence affecting Parker Martin. The only thing certain 
is that we know nothing about him. It is 130 miles to Portland 
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and there is no telegraph station nearer than Astoria, 25 miles 
away, though there is telephone service to Astoria. 

Sept. 23. I heard on Sept. 16 that Parker died on Sept. 14. 
The ————- of Sept. 18 contains notice of his death which oc- 
curred Sept. 14. The statement that he was taken to a hospital 
proves to have been a mistake. 

The dreams which I have reported occurred not later than the 
morning of Sept. 13, while the subject of the dream died at least 
24 hours later. In regard to time of death an aunt of the girls 
(the aunt Gladys referred to) wrote that she inquired and learned 
that the time of death was Saturday, the 14th. The ————- of 
18th reported death as occurring on 14th. I have not attempted 
to verify those statements but they are probably correct. The 
letter from the aunt gave the information (I was told) that the 
boy had been entirely unconscious for a number of days before 
his death. The disease was reported to be tubercular and affect- 
ing the membranes covering the brain. 


[I made inquiry regarding the date of the boy’s death and 
Mr. T. sends me a copy of the death certificate. This states 
that the boy died on September 14th at 3 A. M.—J. H. H.] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 4, 1908. 
Dear Dr. Hyslop: 

I enclose a letter corroborating the story of the coincidental 
dream. It is not dated but the postmark on the envelope is suf- 
ficient. The mother of the girls who had the dream is an invalid 
and just after your request for the testimony of the family was 
received, there was a case of typhoid in her home—her brother 
was the patient—and so it has been difficult to get any statement. 
If I get anything further I'll mail it. The aunt of the girls whose 
letter I enclose was perhaps the best witness. I enclose a state- 
ment from another sister indicating perhaps a family sensitive- 
ness to telepathic impressions. I secured both statement of Miss 
Adele G——— and letter from Mrs. Gladice G——— on my 
promise that they should not be published. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE A. T——. 


[Postmark “ Portland, Ore., Sta. 2, Dec. 19, 3.30 P. M., 
1907.” —J. H. H.] 


Dear Mr. T 


Here is what J think I remember of the dream. It may not 
be correct detail for detail but is as near as I can remember. 


| 
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Laura slept with me that night and Madeline alone. The 
morning after Laura said to me “ Oh! Aunt Gladice, I dreamed 
that Parker Martin got better and came back to the beach again,” 
and all I said to her was “ Did you?” But at the breakfast table 
Madeline said aloud that she had dreamed Parker was well again 
and that she remembered talking to him. I remember that Laura 
then spoke of her dream and we all were quite surprised at the 
two girls having dreamt the same thing. But it was soon for- 
gotten. I don’t know whether I have all details correct but have 
tried, at least. All are very well and hope you are. Please re- 
member me to your mother and give her the greetings of the 
season, also yourself. 

Sincerely, 
GLADICE G——. 


TELEPATHY. 


The following incident has no special relation to the pre- 
vious one, but as the coincidence is associated with the story 
told about the dream to the lady concerned it has an interest 
in this connection. Besides it is the experience of a lady 
who seems frequently to have such coincidental occurrences. 


Nov. 3, 11.30 P. M. 

This evening when I called at Miss G.’s home in the hope of 
seeing her mother and sister, Miss G. met me at the door and her 
second remark was that she had fhought about me a number of 
times to-day. She referred to it again later and I asked her if 
she was willing to put it in writing. I explained that during the 
day I had debated the question of calling at her home to-night 
and had asked my mother if she thought the family would object 
to Sunday calls. I had been at the house but twice before (over 
a month ago), and had met Miss G. for the first time on one of 
those occasions. 

I live two miles from the G. home. I had been chatting with 
Miss G. about the coincidental dream of Laura and Madeline 
Smith, her two little nieces, as she had been told of the matter by 
her mother and sister who were occupying a cottage with Mrs. 
Smith and Laura and Madeline when the dreams occurred. I 
did not refer to any of the details of the dreams, however. Miss 
G. spoke of having been wakened within a week about 4 A. M. 
by thinking that she heard the voice of a friend call her name as 
if to tell her not to do a certain thing. She said she could not go 
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to sleep after it. She asked my opinion about it and I told her 
that it was a dream. 

As she is an aunt of Laura and Madeline, and as this mental 
sensitiveness seems to run in some families, I asked for a written 
statement concerning her thoughts of me to-day, as it may pos- 
sibly indicate telepathy. There seems to be no ordinary explana- 
tion for her thinking of me. As for me, I had thought a good 
deal during the day of calling at the G. home this evening. Miss 
G. kindly gave me the written statement with the understanding 
that her name should not be published. 

GEORGE A. T——. 


Nov. 3, 1907. 
Mr. T———— has been in my thoughts to-day and when he 


called this evening unexpectedly I mentioned the fact to him. I 
have met Mr. T only once. 


ADELE G——. 


Nov. 4th. 


My son, George A. T , asked me yesterday if it would 
be well to call on Miss G———— that evening. 


N. W. T——. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Syllogistic Philosophy, or Prolegomena to Science. By Francis E..inc- 
woop Aspsott, Pu. D. Two Volumes. Boston. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1906. 


The dedication of this work reminds one of Comte in his later days. It 
represents an extravagant worship of influences -hat have never been philo- 
sophical in their character and makes a God of his wife. But this aside, the 
volumes do not pretend to be a contribution to science. On the contrary they 
are a system of philosophy worked out in an a priori manner. 

The chief interest in it, however, is the growth of the author from the 
earlier scepticism to a more conservative view of philosophy. It will not, in 
spite of this, take any place in the constructive views of the future. It relies 
too much on conceiving its problems in the historical setting of the Greek and 
German schools. Not that these cannot be helpful, but that our present prob- 
lems are different from those. 


* 


Thinking, Feeling, Doing. An Introduction to Mental Science. By E. W. 
ScriprureE. New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1907. 


This is the second edition of Prof. Scripture’s book and it contains many 
interesting and plain presentations of psychological phenomena. It is cer- 
tainly well calculated to interest the lay reader and but for his occasional 
transgressions into philosophical questions about which he evidently does not 
know as much as a child there could be no very great criticism of it. The last 
two chapters and some statements in the one preceding these two contain asser- 
tions that may easily be questioned. If Prof. Scripture had confined his work 
to illustrations of mental phenomena and let philosophical problems alone he 
would have escaped animadversions of a critical type. But in this latter ad- 
venture he has opened himself to objections from two schools that are not al- 
ways agreed with each other, namely, the philosophers and the psychical re- 
searchers. 

In the chapter on “ General Problems,” Prof. Scripture accuses the psy- 
chical researchers of holding that their phenomena do not conform to law, 
and for that reason they are “ mystics ” and believe in clairvoyance, spiritual- 
ism, telepathy, etc. This accusation is absolutely false and not a single re- 
sponsible scientific man in that field ever thought of questioning the con- 
formity of their facts to law of some kind, if that were necessary for their ex- 
istence. But the truth is that he does not care a rap whether they conform 
to law or not, so long as they are facts. Their law is not the primary object 
of his suit, but their existence, and neither does he care whether they conform 
to the laws which Prof. Scripture and his colleagues regard as finally fixed 
and incapable of being transcended. The psychical researcher does not assign 
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any arbitrary limits to the laws of nature after the manner of Prof. Scripture. 


He thinks experience is to be his guide and does not pretend to omniscience, 
as Prof. Scripture apparently does. 


He says, if we let go a box it falls to the ground. But he also says if it 
does not fall to the ground we may do one of two things. We may “admit 
the existence of mysterious forces,” or we may inquire “if some unseen or 
undiscovered force is not counteracting gravitation.” I shall ask the reader 
what difference exists between these two alternatives? All that the spiritist 
or telepathist supposes is some “ unseen or undiscovered force” at the most. 
What is the difference between an unseen force and a spirit? Of course, Prof. 
Scripture means by it “a string that holds the box up.” But why does he not 
produce the “string” that must presumably be found in telepathy, clairvoy- 
ance, etc.? Until he produces this the scientific position must be that it is not 
explicable by the “string.” That is all. Besides the terms at which he takes 
so much offense are only names for facts, not for processes or laws. If he 
were half the scientific man that he pretends to be he would see this. It is 
not that supernormal phenomena must be accepted, but that they are not in 
contradiction with law. They may contradict the a priori limitations that we 
assign to experience, but they never interfere.with “law” in any way not pro- 
vided for by nature itself. The wind may overcome the force of gravitation, 


but we do not deny the existence of the wind in order to save ourselves the 
admission of this interference. 


In the chapter on “ Materialism and Spiritualism in Psychology,” Prof. 
Scripture seems to have limited his knowledge of philosophy to Wundt, one of 
the last men in the world to quote on that subject. It makes us think of 
Haeckel and his reliance on Vogt and Buechner. But grant that Wundt can 
be respected as a philosopher, which he was in the field of empirical psychol- 
ogy, what can we think of the position adopted by Prof. Scripture that the 
“New Psychology” is neither materialistic nor spiritualistic? After quoting 
Wundt and without any more conception of the subject than a child he an- 
nounces his conclusion that “the new psychology is very thankful that it has 
nothing to do with either” materialism or spiritualism. Now a man can ac- 
cumulate facts without explaining them and without discussing either of these 
points of view. If that is what is meant by his contention it is intelligible. 
But a man can no more escape the consideration of these points of view than 
he can the facts. Of course, if you are seeking a position to earn your bread 
without accepting responsibility for views on the subject the safest thing to do 
is either to announce that you are orthodox in the religious view of the case or 
to insist that materialism and spiritualism alike are irrelevant. You know 
perfectly well that you cannot safely advocate materialism. 


But after rejecting both materialism and spiritualism as having nothing 
to do with psychology, what conception does he take of the subject. In defin- 
ing the “ New Psychology” he says: “The facts we have been considering in 
this book have been the facts of mind, not of the physical world.” Then he 
follows this up with a brief statement of the work of Herbart, Fechner, Helm- 
holtz and Wundt. But what are “these facts of mind” that are “not of the 
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physical world” unless we are bringing in again a spiritualistic theory of the 
phenomena that we had cast out a few moments ago? What is mind but soul 
or spirit? How can you exclude these facts from the physical world and still 
avoid entanglement with a spiritualistic theory? In rejecting both spiritualism 
and materialism we have refused to consider either the mental or physical and 
yet we are going to have mind to the exclusion of the physical in our science! 
The whole question between spiritualism and materialism is whether we shall 
admit mind into the case at all, and once in you-are a spiritualist. 

We may well study the facts of consciousness without begging any ques- 
tions about the metaphysical issues and we may even avoid discussing ultimate 
problems, but they are there nevertheless, and no psychologist who draws the 
distinction which Prof. Scripture has here drawn can escape them. “ Mind” 
has no meaning at all unless it denotes the existence of a soul and only on the 
supposition that the facts of consciousness are physical phenomena can you 
disregard their mental character. 

It had been far wiser for Prof. Scripture to have discussed his facts with- 
out any reference to this metaphysical problem. If he had omitted all refer- 
ence to psychical research and the doctrines of materialism and spiritualism 
his book would not only have been worth much more, but he would not have 
betrayed the superficial character of his opinions. We agree that psychological 
phenomena may be studied and compared and classified without conditioning 
our work upon a metaphysics, but this does not mean that the metaphysical 
problem can be ignored. It is there and calls for solution, and it can be 
evaded only by men who are more interested in their bread than in the truth. 
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